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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of —, —— Liveral Arts. 
Confers A.B., B. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Be nee Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother, 








REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers B.A. and B.3. 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters ef St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Fully accredited. Bachelor Degrees in Arte, Science 

and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 

Nursing as a major subject. Teacher Training 

course offered in all degrees ad- 

vantages incident to residence in a ‘capital city. 
Fer particulars address the Registrar 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the approved list of the association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in Arts and Sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 
phone Bryn Mawr 4514. 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 








GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 


Junior College and + School for Girls 
148th Year 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary courses. Boarding and Day. Sports. 
Advantages of Country Life in the National 
Capital. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Paya ner Baltimore a Maryland 
A Catholle College for W 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mer Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Nursing, Medical yn a 


‘erminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 














ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls ~ 

School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Stendard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journali teacher training, 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


usually beautiful location. Extensive canioun. 





FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 














THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religions Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 

For catalog address THe ReverEND DBgAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 

126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 





>-CRAN WELL— 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
— eal gymnasium. Private golf 
mplete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
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Fight for the Pact 

The pot-pourri of 300 assorted pacifists, isolationists 
and fellow-travelers who recently signed a protest against 
U.S. participation in the Atlantic Pact indicated pretty 
clearly the line that will be followed by the opposition 
in the public hearings on the Pact before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The Pact, they warn, 
would lead inevitably to war with Russia, irrevocably 
commit us to a fatal two-world policy, retard recovery of 
Western Europe, intensify the arms race and thereby 
impoverish all peoples. Hence the necessity of their 
“honorable and constructive alternative’—a meeting be- 
tween the highest ranking authorities of the two Govern- 
ments. While we do not question the motives of many of 
the signers, especially the Quakers, we must point out 
that their text is taken from the Stalinist propaganda as 
voiced by Henry Wallace. Proponents of this line may be 
expected to descend in force on the Senate hearings. They 
will be joined by the “isolationists turned econoiuists” 
who will warn that our economy cannot stand the ex- 
pense of implementing the Pact with arms for the threat- 
enned Europeans. Against this combination of guileless 
idealism and hard-headed economic realism friends of the 
Pact will have a hard time. It will be up to the Admin- 
istration to see to it that its policy is forcefully and 
clearly defended by the ablest spokesmen available. 
Otherwise the vociferous advocates of appeasement will 
win another battle in the cold war. 


Arms and the budget 

The “scare” technique employed by the opponents of 
the Atlantic Pact should not be allowed to obscure the 
existence of serious economic problems raised by our 
new military commitments under the treaty. We have a 
serious national budget problem (Am. 2/26, p. 563). 
The Administration budget proposals called for a mili- 
tary expenditure of about $15 billion, without reference 
to the arming of our partners. The House Appropriations 
Committee recently boosted this figure to $15.9 billion. 
President Truman is expected to ask for $1.2 billion to 
implement the Pact. Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, is much 
concerned lest excessive military expenditures upset our 
whole economy (U. S. News-World Report, April 15). 
On April 11 Herbert Hoover charged that $1.5 billion 
could be saved by a radical change in fiscal methods in 
the National Military Establishment. Surely, champions 
of the Pact owe it to the nation to insist on the utmost 
economy in our military program, which is already fear- 
fully burdensome. 


Rally freedom’s forces 

In face of the rising volume of vituperation from 
Soviet apologists like Henry Wallace and Melish, pére et 
fils, the cause of freedom has found new effective 
spokesmen. The appeasers thus far have stolen the show. 
So we are happy to note that a pro-freedom rally will be 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York City, May 5. Common 
Cause, Inc., citizen organization for the defense and ex- 
tension of human freedom, will assemble the leaders-in- 
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exile of every nation behind the Iron Curtain, including 
the oppressed peoples of Russia, Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine. Congratulations to Common Cause for a bril- 
liant conception. It remains now for all who have become 
disturbed by the ballyhoo of the new world-wide com- 
munist peace-front to make the Carnegie Hall Freedom 
Rally a resounding success. We have no fear that the 
leaders-in-exile will fail to do their part to make it a 
dramatic expression of solidarity in behalf of freedom 
and against tyranny. Their revelations of Russian dupli- 
city and ruthlessness have done more than almost any 
other single factor finally to open the eyes of all with 
eyes to see. Their messages on May 5 should be given the 
widest possible publicity. We suggest that the New York 
rally be repeated in key cities of the United States. Since 
the cold war has been forced on us, we must wield the 
weapon of truth about Soviet tactics with which the 
leaders-in-exile have provided us. 


Maryland’s Act of Toleration 

Since the question of religious toleration is as alive 
today as it was during the settlement of the American 
Colonies, the three-hundredth anniversary of the enact- 
ment of “An Act Concerning Religion”—popularly 
known as the Religious Toleration Act—by Maryland’s 
General Assembly is not apt to pass unnoticed. Closer 
study of this Act in recent years has removed some of the 
legendary halo that once surrounded it. The Act did 
seek to promote “mutuall Love and amity” amongst the 
inhabitants of the Province, and did ordain that nobody 
“professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from hence- 
forth be any ways troubled, molested or discountenanced 
for or in respect to his or her religion nor in the free 
exercise thereof.” The law provided, however, that those 
who should deny the Godhead or any of the Persons of 
the Trinity were threatened with death and confiscation— 
penalties, incidentally, which seem never to have been 
inflicted under this law. In history’s judgment, the famous 
Act is best characterized as a compromise, proposed not 
to inaugurate an era of toleration but to salvage what 
little of it was left. The full story will be given in a later 
issue of AMERICA. Broad from one angle, it was narrow 
from another, though for that day and time it could well 
be considered a liberal document. Quite apart from its 
own merits or demerits, however, the famous Act can 
today render one great service. It is a clear reminder 
for all posterity, not merely of Catholic theory in the 
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early days of America, but of Catholic conduct—of the 
fact that complete religious toleration had been practised 
consistently and under frequent and great provocations 
by the Catholic regime and Catholic majority of Mary- 
land as long as they were able to exercise their power. 
That unblemished record is a standing answer to the 
taunting query: “What would Catholics do, if they were 
to be in the majority in this country?” 


Revelations in an alumnae bulletin 

Bryn Mawr held an alumnae week-end recently. Since 
the new Rufus Jones Chair of Philosophy and Religion 
was to be filled, it was natural that some of the addresses 
leveled at the returned “old girls” should deal with the 
teaching of religion in the college. Reports of these ad- 
dresses in the Alumnae Bulletin leave the impression 
of utter and abysmal confusion on the part of students, 
alumnae and professors. This confusion at Bryn Mawr 
is typical of what exists in most non-Catholic colleges. 
It was admitted that the smallest percentage of Bryn 
Mawr students came “from homes in which religion was 
important,” that most of the students evinced a “distinct 
lack of knowledge of the historical religions and [of] 
experience and practice of present-day religion.” Yet 
“the impression persists that some, at least, of the faculty 
are terrified at the idea of religion being taught to the 
students.” They tremble in their boots because “they 
seem to fear the possibility of dogmatism and emotional- 
ism . .. a return to the tyranny of theology and super- 
stition over intellectual freedom.” Furthermore, as an- 
other writer maintains, it is impossible to teach religion 
anyway, because it is essentially an “experience,” which 
cannot be taught, but only—“experienced.” To such a 
sorry and sinister pass has theology, the queen of the 
sciences, been reduced in seats of learning where the 
blight of secularism has struck. 


But some grudging concessions 

One other writer in the same Alumnae Bulletin ad- 
verted somewhat to this sad fact as follows: “It is one 
of the ironies of history that the secularization of educa- 
tion which began in an effort to protect intellectual and 
religious freedom has, in the long run, produced ignor- 
ance, and encouraged the bigotry which flourishes on 
ignorance.” Even so, he would have religion taught only 
as sociology or philosophy, not as the establishment of 
one’s essential relationship with God. The subjectivism 
of Protestantism, which is largely responsible for the 
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secularization of the U. S. campus, does set up a formid.- 
able road-block to the teaching of religion in non-Catholic 
colleges. All the more reason, then, for a progressively 
efficient integration of theology with other subjects in the 
curricula of our Catholic schools. To no small extent 
the religious life of our country, and consequently its 
welfare, depends on the religious effectiveness of the 
Catholic college. The confusion shown by the Bryn Mawr 
week-end highlights our privileges and opportunities, and 
throws down a challenge. 


Georgetown Visitation sesquicentennial 

In 1799, Rev. Leonard Neale, S.J., president of George- 
town University, was concerned about the higher educa- 
tion of young women in and around the nation’s new 
capital city. Georgetown, he knew, could look after the 
young men, but only two small groups of nuns were 
caring precariously for the education of girls. To Father 
Neale came three pious women who had met each other 
on board ship on the way to America from Ireland. They 
wanted to become religious, but had no preferences re- 
garding any particular sisterhood. Here was the answer 
to Father Neale’s prayers. With these three women he 
founded Georgetown Visitation Convent, and the sisters 
soon opened an Academy. Today the Academy of the 
Visitation, America’s oldest boarding-school for girls, is 
rounding the century-and-a-half mark. It is now a college 
preparatory school and junior college, with 169 pupils 
and 137 respectively. Prospere procede! 


Pay-as-you-go lectures at Le Moyne College 

The oft-heard slogan, “you can’t ask people to pay for 
the privilege of being lectured at,” was disproved during 
Lent by the youngest of American Jesuit colleges, Le 
Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y., founded in 1946. Syra- 
cusans, always an enterprising people in civic affairs, 
turned out to the number of four hundred to listen and 
to ask questions on such topics as “The Pattern of Fed- 
eral Aid to Education,” “Revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act,” “The Papacy in Modern Times.” Faculty members 
gave the lectures. The public supported them by paying a 
dollar for the series of six, or fifty cents for individual 
lectures. Many colleges and universities, of course, con- 
duct such lectures. We would like to see all our colleges 
do it. They help to extend the influence of a Catholic 
college far beyond its walls and to create a healthy and 
well-informed public opinion on current public issues in 
the community. They stimulate the faculty to penetrat- 
ing analysis of contemporary problems. The Le Moyne 
series proves that this civic responsibility can be put on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, provided the lectures are interesting, 
publicity is well handled, the cost of admission is kept 
down, and the purpose is limited to reaching a sufficiently 
sizable but not a “mammoth” audience. 


Quebec’s asbestos strike 

Photographs of Tommy Manville’s eight successsive 
wives figured in recent demonstrations of Canadian 
asbestos workers in the Province of Quebec. The five 
thousand men who are out on strike against the Johns- 
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Manville Company are asking for protective devices 
against asbestos dust, which, it is claimed, has produced 
an abnormally high rate of tuberculosis among their 
number. Extraordinary feature of the strike is the de- 
gree of sympathy which it seems to have aroused among 
the entire working population as well as among the clergy 
of Quebec. Strikers’ parades are headed by the local 
Catholic pastors, by the principal officials and chaplains, 
local and national, of Canada’s Confederation of Catholic 
Workers (CTCC), and are accompanied with prayers 
of nuns and school children. Though the strike has been 
attacked as illegal by Quebec’s Prime Minister Duplessis, 
and as communist-inspired by the Company itself, the 
strikers stand firm in their declaration of papal social 
principles, and claim the full approval of Canadian 
Church authorities. It is another test of strength in the 
steadily recurring contest between Catholic teaching on 
social justice and charity and the interests of some of 
the large companies engaged in exploiting Canadian 
resources. 


Spain before the UN 

Once more the issue of Spain is before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, as it is before the 
framers of the North Atlantic Pact. A bloc of Latin- 
American states, headed by Brazil, is seeking to have 
the Assembly rescind its 1946 resolution, which had the 
threefold effect of censuring Spain for its type of regime, 
insisting upon withdrawal of diplomatic representatives, 
and excluding Spain from the UN. The State Department 
of the United States, encouraged by various congressional 
visitors to Spain, seems to lean more and more toward the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Madrid, on the 
theory that such relations do not imply approval of the 
regime any more than our diplomatic relations with 
Moscow and other communist capitals imply approval of 
communism. New York City’s Chase National Bank has 
already advanced to the Spanish Government a modest 
loan of $25 million. Portugal’s Premier, Dr. Salazar, in 
an interview on April 7, expressed the hope that Spain 
might be admitted to the Atlantic Pact. If political dif- 
ferences are a bar to full membership, then at least, in 
Dr. Salazar’s opinion, “some other understanding” might 
be reached between Spain and the other Western na- 
tions. British foreign policy is said to be favorable to 
resumption of diplomatic relations, but opposed to 
Spain’s inclusion in the Atlantic Pact. Spain’s Foreign 
Minister, Senor Martin Artajo, in a recent interview, 
dwelt upon Spain’s economic hopes and needs, as well 
as upon what she could offer to the Western peoples in 
the way of strategic bases and seasoned veterans. Coun- 
ter to all these considerations remains the stubborn 
opposition of anti-communist labor in the Atlantic-Pact 
countries to any alteration of their own or of the UN’s 
attitude toward Spain. They brandish the threat of with- 
drawal from their present vigorous pro-Atlantic-Pact 
position—to which they hold fast against furious Mos- 
cow opposition—if any Spanish rapprochement is de- 
vised. It still seems as if the Spanish situation were one 
in which time alone will bring clarity and reason to all 





concerned. In the meantime, the hypocrisy of Soviet 
Russia and the satellite countries in launching their 
periodic attacks on “un-democratic Spain” is being com- 
pletely unmasked by evidence showing how totalitarian 
Spain’s foremost critics are. 


Fast work on Germany 

Walter Lippmann proved a prophet in his U. S. War 
Aims (1944). He predicted that if Russia and the West- 
ern democracies began quarreling over Germany, the 
wartime coalition would break up. They did—and it 
did. Secretary of State Byrnes announced the break in 
his Stuttgart speech in September, 1946. The last attempt 
to reach an accord on Germany collapsed on December 
15, 1947, in London. Secretary of State Marshall re- 
ported: “Only the Soviet Government refuses to agree.” 
The Western Powers proceeded to unify their zones. Rus- 
sia imposed the Berlin blockade last spring to thwart 
this unification. Since then, German efforts to draw up a 
constitution have bogged down for two reasons: refusal 
of German Social Democrats to accept the directives of 
the Western Powers asking for a federal form of govern- 
ment, and German uncertainty, born of Allied wrangling. 
about how much self-government they would be allowed. 
With the signing of the Atlantic pact, however, the West- 
ern Allies—Great Britain, France and the U. S.—quickly 
agreed on problems that had divided them for several 
years. On April 9 the Western Allied Military Governors 
in Berlin sent to the German Parliamentary Council in 
Bonn three brief documents which end the confusion over 
occupation policy and throw the German problem right 
into the lap of the Bonn Parliamentary Council. 


It’s up to the Germans now 

The responsible German politicians have received the 
following documents: 1) Occupation Statute: During the 
remaining period of occupation, the three occupying 
Powers “desire and intend that the German people shall 
enjoy self-government to the maximum possible degree 
consistent with such occupation. . . .” Federal States 
and the (eleven) participating Laender (German states) 
will have “full legislative, executive and judicial powers,” 
subject to numerous restrictions and exceptions consid- 
ered necessary for the purposes of occupation. These 
exceptions include, especially, control of foreign trade 
and everything relating to disarmament, including scien- 
tific research. The Ruhr—and “decartelization” and “de- 
centralization” —remain under Allied control. 2) Allied 
Agreement to enter into a trizonal fusion accord: An 
Allied High Commission will replace AMG to administer 
the Occupation Statute. In reaching decisions, unanimity 
is required on amendments to the projected German Fed- 
eral Constitution; the U. S. will enjoy a voice proportion- 
ate to its financial contributions, should more funds need 
to be made available to Germany. 3) Accompanying 
Message: The aim of these new arrangements is to in- 
tegrate a democratic German state (the proposed Western 
German Federal Republic) within the framework of a Eu- 
ropean uniodn. Opposition to these decisions will come 
come 1) from German Social Democrats, eager for more 
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centralization to enable them to nationalize German indus- 
tries, and from German nationalists, whose number and 
determination seem to be rising to formidable propor- 
tions, and 2) from the Russians, who stand in danger of 
seeing 45 million Germans in the West form a Western 
German Federal Republic lined up with the Atlantic 
Powers. German Christian Democrats favor the federal 
form of government, but cannot command the necessary 
two-thirds majority at Bonn. Momentous moves are in the 
making. Since dismantling of plants has ceased, we hope 
the Germans take the bitter with the sweet and prove 
that they have learned something from two world wars. 


Kathy Fiscus 

On Friday morning, except for her family and play- 
mates in San Marino, California, hardly anybody knew 
the name of Kathy Fiscus. On Monday morning the news- 
papers in New York, three thousand miles away, said 
KATHY IS DEAD, in headlines usually reserved for the 
passing of royalty. Over a week-end, millions of people lis- 
tened to the news bulletins as the rescue squad fought 
desperately against sliding sand and creeping water to 
dig down to where the three-year-old girl was trapped, 
ninety feet below the ground. It was a forlorn hope that 
the child would be found alive; yet men and machinery 
were put to work with a furious determination that oil or 
gold could not inspire. The cynical may find a certain 
disproportion in this concentration of labor and atten- 
tion on the fate of one little girl in a world where millions 
are still perishing by war, pestilence and famine. Yet it 
is not man’s to judge whether one human life is more 
precious than another; and where one life can be saved, 
Christian men will not spare time or labor. That is the 
way we live; that is a feeling, a tradition, a principle, ly- 
ing at the heart of our Christian civilization. America 
will survive, though Kathy Fiscus be dead; America 
would not survive without the spirit that spurred the 
heroic effort to save her. 


Last Minute Men 

More prominent Americans have joined the Commirt- 
TEE FOR America, which last week invited our readers 
to become AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES. Their names, 
which were received too late for publication, are: Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan, St. Louis, Mo., Former Postmaster Gen- 
eral; John M. Bush, Negaunee, Michigan, Business Ex- 
ecutive; Clement J. Handron, M.D., Troy, N. Y.; Sam 
O’Neal, Washington, D. C., Public Relations Counselor; 
Peter F. Mallon, New York, N. Y., Printer; Dr. Walter 
J. Murphy, Washington, D. C., Editor, American Chemi- 
cal Journal; Bob Considine, New York, N. Y., Screen 
Writer, Radio Commentator and Columnist; William J. 
Fitzgerald, Scranton, Pa., Attorney; W. J. B. Macaulay, 
Essex, Conn. Early replies to the Committee’s call for 
Associates have been very gratifying. They include offers 
from various parts of the country to duplicate the organ- 
izing efforts of Bill Eagan and his Syracuse committee. 
Next week we will list those who have enrolled up to that 
time as AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES. For more details 
about our Associates, see page 120. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











The hazards of prophesying are, well—hazardous. After 
President Truman’s return from Florida, this observer 
risked the guess that he would have things in hand soon 
after the filibuster fiasco. It now begins to look as if 
things are getting worse for him rather than better. Not 
that he hasn’t tried, but both the Senate and House are 
growing very cantankerous. 

The nation’s problems, as they lie before the Con- 
gress, fall into two classes: the things that must be done, 
and the things that should be done. In the “must” 
category lie our foreign relations—ECA appropriations, 
ratification of the North Atlantic treaty, implementation 
of that Pact by rearming Western Europe, extension of 
reciprocal tarifis—not to speak, of course, of all the big 
appropriation bills yet to come. In the “should” category 
lie things like repeal or amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, low-income housing, extension of the social-security 
system, the civil-rights proposals, the new farm-consumer 
puzzle laid down by Secretary Brannan—in sum, all the 
Truman social-welfare program, his “Fair Deal.” 

It began to look before Easter as if the “should” pro- 
posals (even a new labor bill) had rather dim chances 
of being considered in this session, still less of passing. 
The strategy of the coalition of Republicans and the dis- 
guised Republicans known as Southern Democrats grew 
clearer. The reasoning was that it should be possible to 
take enough time to debate the “must” proposals at such 
length that there will be simply no time at the end to 
take up the “shoulds.” The “talkathon” staged by the 
Senate on the ECA authorization was a new kind of 
filibuster, a filibuster not against the pending bill but 
against the bills to come. And it must be remembered that 
this was only about the authorization of the ECA billions. 
When the appropriation bill comes up, the whole comedy 
can be staged again. 

It has been said that Mr. Truman’s crack during the 
campaign about the 80th Congress being our “second 
worst” is what rankles in the souls of its survivors. If so, 
it looks very short-sighted to give him the chance of 
revising his estimate by calling it merely our third worst, 
and he is quite capable of doing that. 

Seriously, however, the legislative situation could not 
be worse than it is at this writing. It was even being 
hinted in high places that the North Atlantic treaty itself 
might be in danger because of its inevitable corollary of 
appropriations for rearming Western Europe. The Bran- 
nan scheme of maintaining high farm incomes while re- 
ducing food prices for consumers could by itself con- 
sume two months of debate in each house. It was not, 
however, seriously intended for passage in this session; it 
merely gave Congress something to think about. Mean- 
while, of course, dozens of hard-working members of 
Congress are slaving anonymously day and night over the 
crucial appropriation bills. Wicrrip Parsons 




















Are Protestants consistent? 


The quartet of articles we are privileged to present in 
this annual education issue, on the occasion of the forty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, should contribute substantially to the 
discussions in Philadelphia. If we briefly analyze their 
scope and contents, it may help to point up the signifi- 
cance of the articles. All four set forth the relations of 
democratic governments with non-governmental schools. 

The Dutch have been working towards a system of per- 
fect equality of all types of school ever since 1848. This 
equality was substantially achieved by national legislation 
dating from 1920, when “the right of parents to de- 
termine the spiritual atmosphere in which their children 
shall receive their education was fully recognized” 
(Netherlands News Letter, Dec., 1948, p. 6). Once a 
voluntary group has applied for permission to build 
a primary school, it must deposit 15 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost of building with the town council. Not so 
much through legal stipulation as through custom and a 
sense of fairness, the public authorities pay for the re- 
mainder. In the case of secondary schools, the State pays 
90 per cent of the cost of erecting, furnishing and 
enlarging the building, and 80 per cent of the cost of 
administration (including salaries) and maintenance. 

Perhaps the most significant phase of the Dutch experi- 
ence is that “the number of denominational and other 
private schools [the Dutch do not restrict freedom of 
education to religious groups] has been growing steadily 
during the past twenty-five years, and in many cases they 
out-number the public schools three or four to one” 
(News Letter, p. 7). Having had generations of experi- 
ence with this system, the Dutch see in it a protection of 
democratic liberties—which it is—rather than any threat 
to them. 

The English and Welsh system is quite complicated. 
Perhaps an outline of it will help: 
Maintained schools—primary and secondary: Part 
of public educational system. Pupils pay no fees. 
Day-to-day costs, including salaries, are paid from 
public funds in all the following types of Main- 
tained school: 
County schools: “Public” schools in the American 
sense, i.e., the school-buildings as well as adminis- 
trative and maintenance expenses entirely paid for 
from public funds. 
Voluntary schools: Part of public system, but the 
schools themselves must be built by the voluntary 
body—restricted to religious groups, e.g., Church 
of England (our “Episcopalian”), Wesleyan (our 
“Methodist”), Catholic. Costs of operation (includ- 
ing salaries), maintenance and repairs paid from 
public funds. Voluntary schools are further sub- 
divided into: 
Controlled Voluntary schools: Entirely financed for 
improvement, modernization and upkeep, plus all 
day-to-day operational costs, from public funds. To 
get this financial advantage (apart from the cost of 
original building) the school surrenders the right 
to give denominational instruction, to appoint 
teachers, and accepts an Agreed Syllabus (unde- 
nominational) for religious instruction. The Church 
of England makes this surrender; Catholics refuse. 











EDITORIALS 








Aided Voluntary schools: To gain the right to ap- 
point teachers and to controi religious instruction, 
the voluntary group must pay half the costs of 
structural improvements and repairs. Catholic 
primary and secondary schools make this sacrifice. 


Special Agreement Voluntary schools: Cover senior 
pupils, mainly. From 50 to 75 per cent of the costs of 
alterations, improvements and provisions for new 
buildings can be paid from public funds. Some 
Church of England and many Catholic secondary 
schools are of this type. Teachers are appointed by 
public authorities, except for teachers of denomina- 
tional religion. 

Non-Maintained or Independent schools: Not part 

of the system of public education. Some receive no 

public aid; others receive grants. Depend on fees. 

The great boarding schools and institutions con- 

ducted by Catholic religious orders are of this type. 
As for religious instruction, the following excerpt from 
Mr. Quirk’s article is worth noting: 

A daily act of religious worship and religious in- 

struction must form part of the curriculum of all 

Maintained [i.e. public] schools, county or volun- 

tary. In the county schools it must be in accordance 

with an Agreed Syllabus. In voluntary schools it can 
be denominational, except in Controlled Voluntary 
schools, where it will be Agreed Syllabus instruc- 
tion with two weekly periods for denominational 
instruction. 
The Education Act of 1944 establishes the principle that 
“pupils are to be educated in accordance with the wishes 
of their parents.” 

The Canadian provisions for what they call “separate” 
schools vary a great deal from province to province. 
What we would like to call to the attention of phobia- 
victims like Mr. Paul Blanshard are these two facts cited 
by Mr. Pierce: 1) “In Quebec alone does a minority 
(in this instance, Protestant) enjoy the right to exercise 
practically complete control of its own schools” and 2) 
“Outside of Quebec, no province of Canada grants a 
religious minority complete educational freedom.” 
Where are the great Protestant champions of religious 
liberty—in Canada? 

One overtowering fact stands out in the Dutch, English 
and Canadian systems: Protestants in these pre-eminent 
modern democracies see no conflict whatsoever between 
State aid to religious schools and religious liberty. Com- 
pared to this symphony of Lutherans, Episcopalians, 
Methodists and (in Scotland) Presbyterians, the caco- 
phony of Bishop Oxnam and his choir in America sounds 
like hillbilly yodeling. Would our Protestant brethren 
here do us the courtesy of explaining why they feel they 
have to fight hysterically for secularism in our public 
schools, when State-aided religious education is taken for 
granted in the homelands of Protestant sects? 
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Operation Vanity— 


On April 10 Columbia University reported that thousands 
of controlled experiments had failed to produce any evi- 
dence in favor of the official Soviet theory of genetics. 
This is the theory that Professor Lysenko, backed by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, is ramming 
down the throats of all Russian scientists, who must 
accept it—or else. 

The Soviets have no use for pure research, for the 
seeking of scientific truth for its own sake. This was made 
clear last year at the meeting of the Council of the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics. At the last 
moment Russia refused to attend the Eighth Assembly 
of the Union. Prof. R. M. Field of Princeton University, 
who was chairman of the Union’s Committee on the 
Social Value of the Earth Sciences, bluntly denounced 
the Russian action. For once the Soviet delegates had 
nothing to say, and seem to have been caught off base. 

Later, in a memorandum sent on September 1, 1948 to 
the secretary of the Bureau of the International Geologi- 
cal Congress, Professor Field recalled this event: 


Russia, and especially the Russian Academy, may 
have been reasonably acting according to protocol, 
but her behavior made it all the more difficult for 
the Committee on the Social Value of the Earth 
Sciences, International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics, to which thirty-four nations adhere, and 
there is no reason to doubt that Russia did this 
deliberately. 


At the same time he insisted upon the grave responsibility 
of every scientist to pursue the straight path of truth 
regardless of political or other affiliations. “Certainly 
no one will question,” said Dr. Field, “that, at least 
among scientists, the geologists and the geophysicists 
have a much greater responsibility to humanity than just 
to themselves.” They have no right, he added, to dictate 
to humanity, but they certainly have both the privilege 
and the duty of offering responsible advice. 

In sharp contrast with this concept of responsibility is 
the picture of some American scientists, not under Soviet 
pressure, who act as propagandists for the Soviet cause. 
Our wonder grows when we see them still cultivating 
their professional prestige while placing it at the service 
of an agency which, they will one day discover, holds 
them in complete contempt. 

Psychologists may unearth the root of this phenome- 
non. To our matter-of-fact minds, it looks as if the Soviet 
planners are once more making skillful use of a very 
ancient tool—the appeal to a sublimated type of vanity. 

Few geniuses, history seems to show, are quite satisfied 
with the confines of their own preeminence. A surprising 
number secretly long to achieve something else for which, 
by training and temperament, they are quite unfitted. 
Communists know this twist in our human nature. With 
this in mind, we may better understand why the counsel 
of clear-sighted men like Professor Field sometimes falls 
upon deaf ears. We can also surmise why the Russians 
stayed away from the deliberations of a group of earth- 
scientists who refused to let their professional competence 
serve either personal glorification or political schemes. 
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And Operation Violence 


Were the Cominform to display for our inspection its 
plans for gaining control of the world, its secretary might 
invite us to look at their alphabetical file. “After Vanity,” 
we can conceive him explaining, “comes Violence, in our 
list of political tool material. For anybody who yearns to 
increase his own sense of self-importance, we can imme- 
diately supply expert organized aid. In the same way, 
when any frustrated group of people feel that a little 
violence would add spice to their life, we are at hand to 
encourage them and supply direction and arms.” 

“We are by no means displeased,” continues our 
imaginary exponent of not-at-all-imaginary communist 
methods, “to learn that the Ku-Klux Klan is showing 
renewed activity in certain sections of the United States. 
Every time a colored man is kidnaped by a group of 
white-hooded Klansmen—supposedly as a protest against 
civil rights—we chalk it up to our credit. Violence breeds 
violence. Once you have several millions of people, white 
or colored, living in a continual atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and fear, communism has the chance to walk in 
and take charge. Perhaps the finest example of this is 
the way things are working out in Southeast Asia.” 

This last sentence is underlined by the report on con- 
ditions in Southeast Asia contributed to the New York 
Times magazine for April 10, 1949, by Woodrow Wyatt, 
British socialist member of Parliament. The Communists 
in that part of the world, says Mr. Wyatt, are engaged 
in “a cynical attempt to destroy government and create 
chaos throughout the countries of Southeast Asia, in the 
belief that communism will be the heir to the resulting 
calamity and distress.” 

Embarrassing and harassing the Western Powers, twist- 
ing and distorting nationalist sentiments, and encourag- 
ing banditry are among their devices. By helping lawless 
native groups to defy the newly formed native govern- 
ments, the Communists can argue their thesis that these 
new governments are as reactionary as the colonial 
Powers. A small core of convinced Communists surround 
themselves with bandits and potential bandits, and tell 
them that the CP will organize “bigger and better 
banditry than they have ever known before.” The CP 
will do the brain work and can get the guns. 

In Malaya, according to Mr. Wyatt, some 400 real 
Communists have organized some 4,000 terrorists, to 
whom are added another 4,000 who go along with the 
terrorists to avoid worse trouble. In Burma, the Com- 
munists “are coming up on the backs of the Karens, who 
have been in revolt since last January.” In India the 
situation is temporarily saved. The CP will be the major 
problem of the newly established Republic in Indonesia. 
In Siam, they have “got nowhere in particular.” 

The way to put down disorder is to launch needed 
social reforms everywhere, since you can’t cure com- 
munism by shooting it down; and to strengthen, by U.S. 
and Western European aid, the sound elements in newly 
formed native governments. This is a tough program to 
carry through, but not so tough as a world of chaos, 
hatred and communist-inspired violence. 
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The fifty-ninth flag? 

The fifty-ninth flagpole has already been erected at Lake 
Success. It was intended to sport the blue-starred flag of 
Israel. Recent developments in the current UN Assembly, 
however, make it uncertain whether the flagpole will 
be used this year. 

On April 9 the General or Steering Committee decided 
that the admission of Israel was a matter for priority on 
the agenda and for an early vote by the full General As- 
sembly. A move to have Israel declare whether it will 
agree to international control of Jerusalem, as provided 
in the UN partition resolution of November 29, 1947, was 
rebuffed. Efforts to get Israel to clarify her stand on the 
800,000 Arab refugees from Palestine before admit- 
ting her to the family of nations proved unavailing. 
Even the recommendation to await the report of UN’s 
own Conciliation Commission drew from Warren R. Aus- 
tin, the American representative, the curious comment 
that “the committee [the General Assembly’s steering 
committee!] must keep clear of politics.” What sort of 
political considerations are involved in the hint that await- 
ing a report of an official UN Commission involves po- 
litical considerations? On April 13 the matter was re- 
ferred for debate in the Political and Security Committee. 

The grounds for accelerating the admission to the 
United Nations of a nation which flouts a solemn settle- 
ment of the General Assembly—such as the internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem—are unclear. Equally unclear is the 
reason for Israel’s eagerness to have a seat in the council 
of the family of nations, whose decisions the Jewish State 
has not notoriously respected. Speaking in Boston re- 
cently, Rabbi Wise declared: “We are going to be in the 
United Nations but we won’t like some of the company 
we have to keep. Because, unfortunately, we cannot 
choose states we wish to associate with.” Is it unfair to 
ask, in passing, whom the celebrated American Zionist 
means by “we”? Surely Rabbi Wise cannot be espousing 
the doctrine of “dual citizenship”? 

Perhaps Rabbi Wise is only declaring that American 
Jewry has a decisive influence in the public policy of Is- 
rael. It is to be hoped, then, that voices in this country 
will counsel respect for the decisions of the world com- 
munity, genuine acceptance of the Declaration of Human 
Rights and Jewish recognition of the Christian stake in 
the Holy Land. 


Should Catholics read? 


A Moslem general many centuries ago solved in Moslem 
fashion the abiding human problem of adjusting the 
paramount claims of God and the counter-claims of the 
world. With his army poised for an attack on Alexandria, 
he was urged to protect the world-famous library of the 
city. The general was unimpressed by the plea of the 
preciousness of the laboriously transcribed manuscripts, 
the lore of centuries of human wisdom. “If the ideas in 
the library are not in the Koran, they are valueless,” was 
his peremptory reply; “if they are in the Koran, the 
library is superfluous.” The library was destroyed. 















THE 
IRISH BOOK CLUB 


presents 


the best Irish writing 


HISTORY CRITICISM BIOGRAPHY NOVELS 
POETRY ESSAYS SHORT STORIES PLAYS 


Do you know these writers? 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN FRANK O’CONNOR 

MICHAEL McLAVERTY DANIEL CORKERY 

SEAN O’CASEY PATRICK KAVANAGH 

LIAM O’FLAHERTY DONAGH MacDONAGH 
BRIAN MacMAHON 
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It has often been said that much of the best writing 
in English has been done by Irish writers—past and 
present, To recall_only a very few names makes this 
obvious: Swift, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Yeats, Synge, 
Joyce, Stephens. And the younger writers listed 
above, now beginning to be recognized in Europe 
and the United States as belonging among the truly 
great. Are you familiar with their work? 


THE IRISH BOOK CLUB has been formed to pro- 
vide the best Irish writing—whether published here 
or abread—for its members, at a substantial money 
saving. Each selection is chosen with care (there are 
only six a year instead of the usual twelve) in the 
interests of quality and permanent value rather than 
“the latest thing.” Joining the Irish Book Club is 
the quickest and easiest way to acquire a_ well- 
rounded Irish library of handsomely produced books. 


DIVIDENDS: With the purchase of four books, 
members are entitled to a free book dividend. As 
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(a the Club grows, these dividends will be mostly spe- y) 
EI cial re-issues of out-of-print, hard-to-find Irish = 
2, classics. fe) 
A HOW TO JOIN: Joining the Irish Book Club is very 3 
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simple. Pick one (or more) of the following current 
selections and fill in the coupon below. 


THE MAN WHO NEW IRISH POETS 
INVENTED SIN Selections from the work of 
by Sean O’Faolain 37 Contemporaries 

with woodcuts by Edited by Devin A. Garrity 
Elizabeth Rivers with woodcuts by 

Price to members $2.40 Harry Kernoff, and 
(Regular: $2.75) photographs of the poets 


Price to members $2.75 
[INISHFALLEN FARE 


(Regular: $3.50) 
THEE WELL THE THREE BROTHERS 
y Sean O’Casey 


A novel by Michael McLaverty 
Price to members $4.00 Price to members $2.75 
(Regular: $4.75) (Regular: $3.00) 


GREEN TEA and OTHER  FIFTY-EIGHT 
GHOST STORIES SHORT STORIES 
by J. Sheridan Le Fanu by Liam O’Flaherty 
Price to members $2.50 Price to members $2.75 
(Regular: $3.00) (Regular: $3.50) 
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THE IRISH BOOK CLUB, 
c/o The Devin-Adair Co., Dept. A 
23 East 26th Street, New York City 10 


Please enroll me as a member and send me a copy of (check 
one or more) 


THE MAN WHO INVENTED SIN ($2.40) 
INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL ($4.00) 
GREEN TEA AND OTHER GHOST STORIES ($2.50) 
NEW IRISH POETS ($2.75) 
THE THREE BROTHERS ($2.75) 
O’FLAHERTY’S SHORT STORIES ($2.75) 
as my first selection. 
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I am to receive an advance description of each selection 
which I may reject before or after I receive it. I agree to 
accept four of the six selections offered each year and under- 
stand I may cancel my membership anytime thereafter. Each 
selection purchased counts toward future dividend volumes. 
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A reader, who is horrified at solutions by military 
means, endorses the logic of the general’s judgment. 
AMERICA’s interest in temporal concerns—specifically 
with the need of organizing international society against 
aggression—is, for our correspondent, treason to Christ’s 
supposedly simple injunction of total love of God and 
total love of neighbor. Self-surrender, she reminds us, is 
expected and inculcated by the Sacrifice of the Mass. Hu- 
mility shows itself in love when we stand defenseless be- 
fore God and man. Despising herself, as a Kempis recom- 
mends, refusing to judge Communists, she has set about 
the central business of life: “only to watch my soul and be 
as good an example as possible to my children.” To rein- 
force her conviction of Gandhi’s passivism as the ex- 
pression of the Christian attitude for our times, she found 
advice in Thomas Merton’s new book, Seeds of Contem- 
plation. Doesn’t the poet-monk of Seven Storey Mountain 
urge us: “Avoid the amusements and noise and the busi- 
ness of men. Do not read their newspapers, keep beyond 
reach of their radios. Keep your eyes clean and your ears 
quiet and your mind serene”? 

It would be wonderful if the solution of the world’s 
problems were as simple as our correspondent suggests. 
Certainly it would be convenient for the editors of 
America. The existence of the Kingdom of Heaven 
does not, however, negate the existence of the atom bomb. 
Indeed, the Kingdom of Heaven is won precisely by our 
struggles to fulfill our responsibilities. Our God-given 
responsibilities are manifold and vary, of course, with 
our state in life. The hideous threat of the atom, as well 


as the exciting and exhausting task of rearing children, 
are alike included in our Christian responsibility. 
Prayer, to be sure, is a primary responsibility. It is 
adoration we owe God. In the clarifying atmosphere of 
prayer, moreover, we see God’s will more definitely. 
Prayer is not a comforting flight from reality, as Merton 
says on another page of his Seeds of Contemplation: 
If you regard contemplation principally as a means 
to escape from the miseries of human life, as a with- 
drawal from the anguish and sufferings of this strug- 
gle for reunion with other men in the charity of 
Christ, you do not know what contemplation is and 
you will never find God in your contemplation. For 
it is precisely in the recovery of our union with our 
brothers in Christ that we discover God. 
Peace in the world is not achieved by a refusal of the 
responsibilities God has put on all members of the human 
family, not least on Americans. Peace of soul is not 
found in flight from personal responsibilities. 
Knowledge of the miseries of mankind, information on 
the problems of Christ’s Church, are among the personal 
responsibilities of—especially—the educated Catholic. 
Reading can, of course, be exclusively distracting. The 
radio can be merely amusing. Such preoccupation with 
the “world” smothers the soul. It also kills any compre- 
hension of the Christian task in the world—to restore 
all things in Christ. We are called to observe, judge and 
act in our separate assignments of changing the world. 
Informed opinion—not to substitute for but to supple- 
ment prayer—is a Christian responsibilty. And an Ameri- 
can Catholic need. 








Seton Series in Arithmetic 
by 
The Sisters of Charity 
of New York 











THE SETON SERIES in Arithmetic offers a care- 
fully prepared introduction to the study of arith- 
metic, based on the best knowledge now available 
about the psychology of teaching. Growth in un- 
derstanding of basic number concepts is guided 
through carefully planned exercises. Rote mastery 
of the combinations is minimized. Many of the 
pages are designed to serve as reading lessons as 
well. Crisp. lively illustrations hold pupil interest, 
and carefully planned layouts and unusually legible 
type and numerals minimize any reading difficul- 
ties. Book I is ready now. 128 pp. 36¢ net to 
schools. 

Book II (160 pp.) will be ready for September 
classes. 








FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Write now for sample copies. 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY, INC. 


23 Beekman Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Guidance in Christian 
Social Living 
by 


Sister M. Evangela, S.S.N.D., and 
Sister M. Aurelia, O.S.F. 











FOUR HELPFUL BOOKS of approximately 64 pp. 
each, prepared to relate the work of religion classes 
in Grades 5, 6, 7, and 8 to the Cardinal Virtues 
— Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. 
Christian character education is the result of self- 
evaluation and self-activity, under intelligent spirit- 
ual direction. Such guidance will regulate the pro- 
cess of acquiring knowledge, direct interests and 
desires to worthy goals, inspire decisions, and make 
for full and better living in parish, school, and com- 
munity. Each book contains 30 lessons, prepared to 
interest as well as direct. Each is illustrated from 
practical experience, invites class discussion, corre- 
lates the question with other subjects, and motivates 
personal application of the principle involved. 
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The Dutch 


show the way 
E. F. Schroeder 








A long struggle for the rights of private education in 
Holland has led to very satisfactory conditions. In fact, 
the results obtained in this country of a mixed popula- 
tion will probably seem almost incredible to Americans. 

The school system in Holland differs somewhat from 
the familiar American picture. In the United States there 
are eight years of compulsory elementary education. After 
the sixth grade, however, a child may enter one of many 
types of extension school in order to get an education 
more adapted to his future occupation. At that time he 
may also apply for admission to a secondary school, but 
the majority succeed in passing the entrance requirements 
only after finishing the seventh grade. 

In the Dutch system there are two basic types of sec- 
ondary school: the high school, a five-year course without 
Latin or Greek, and the so-called Gymnasium, a six-year 
course offering the full curriculum in humanities, includ- 
ing poetry and rhetoric. A combination of both types, 

called the Lyceum, is gradually becoming more common. 

A diploma from any of these secondary schools auto- 
matically opens the doors of the university. The high 
school or the Gymnasium diploma qualifies the student 
for the study of medicine, science and economics; that of 
the Gymnasium also qualifies him for the study of law 
and languages. 

An idea of the prominent part private education 
plays in the Dutch school system may be gleaned from 
the following tabulation. (Italicized figures represent to- 
tals for 1948; Roman figures cover 1947 statistics. ) 

Public Catholic Others 

Elementary schools . . 2,414 2,579 2,049 


Number of teachers 12,000 16,600 9,000 
Number of students 328,000 525,000 349,000 
Secondary schools .. 152 71 94 
Number of teachers bad 1,434 re 
Number of students 40,000 22,000 24.000 


Graduate schools ... 6 2 PA 
Number of students 22,605 1,482 2,100 


To get the full meaning of these figures one should bear 
in mind that the population of Holland amounts to about 
9.5 million people, of whom 40 per cent are Catholic and 
another 40 per cent Protestant (three-fourths of them 
orthodox Calvinists) . 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Every juridical person (association, foundation, eccle- 
siastical body, etc.) intending to establish a school is 
entitled to cooperation by town authorities. If certain 
conditions specified by law are fulfilled, the town must 
aid in the erection and maintenance of the school. These 
conditions are: 1) A written statement signed by a 
number of parents declaring that they will send their 
children to this school. The required number of signa- 








“Very accurate, generous and exact,” was the comment 
of a Dutch official in the U.S. after reading Dr. 
Schroeder’s analysis of The Netherlands education 
system. Father Schroeder, S.J., of the staff of De 
Linie, Holland’s leading national Catholic weekly, 
received part of his education at Weston College and 
Harvard University. 


tures depends on the total number of residents of the 
town. 2) The association must file a declaration of its 
intention to deposit in the town treasury 15 per cent of 
the estimated cost of founding and furnishing the 
school. (Both State and city contribute toward the rest 
of the cost.) A school board is then formed, which selects 
its own books and other teaching materials. It draws up 
a building plan, which must be submitted to the town 
officials. It scouts for a capable head and qualified 
teachers. 

Once the building is completed, the State enters into 
the picture: it pays the salaries of as many teachers as 
are permitted by law for a school of that particuar size. 
The town in turn is then asked to contribute towards the 
cost of maintenance and other operational costs; it must 
pay exactly the same amount per student to such a school 
as it pays to its own public schools. 

The arrangement outlined above is an ideal one for the 
private schools, though the application of the principle 
at times leaves something to be desired. Most towns 
charge the administrative costs of public schools directly 
to the town treasury and not to the school. Hence the 
average cost of a public school student is in reality higher 
than the amount which appears on the school budget. 
The latter cost, huwever, is used for calculating the con- 
tribution to the private school. 

There was a time, of course, when public-school advo- 
cates used to fight this legal “equalization.” Against 
private schools they leveled such criticisms as duplication 
of buildings, teachers, teaching materials, and consequent 
waste of money. Objections were always founded basic- 
ally on the religious nature of private schools. School 
education, according to these secularists, was a means to 
develop the intellect, not to form character. They over- 
looked the fact that a child will be a better citizen if he 
is educated to become more religious, and that he will be 
more tolerant towards his fellow citizens if better edu- 
cated in his own religion than if he is indifferent towards 
religion. 

The financial arguments of opponents of private 
schools are easily refuted. There is no real duplication of 
cost. If the children now attending private schools should 
be transferred to public schools, approximately the same 
number of buildings would have to be built, the same 
number of classrooms furnished, the same number of 
teachers appointed, the same amount of material bought 
as had been required to set up the private-school system. 
Further, there is abundant proof that the running ex- 
penses are lower in private than in public education. 

The Catholic school system has no central board of 
directors. There is an advisory board to the bishops, and 
a Central Bureau of Education which supplies informa- 
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tion and documentation, and which publishes a monthly 
review and an annual survey. It employs thirty-three 
persons, including three lawyers. 

In Holland, teachers of the public schools are town 
officials; those of private schools are not. The latter are 
appointed by the school board; but, beyond that, they 
are in the same position as public-school teachers with 
regard to salaries, appointments and dismissals. A board 
of appeals exists to protect them against any arbitrary 
measures. As a rule, the teachers in Catholic schools must 
have graduated from Catholic teachers’ colleges. 

With regard to educational standards in both types of 
schools, although the Government is entitled to ensure 
compliance with legal requirements, it does not interfere 
with instruction. There is an automatic method which 
compels the schools to keep their standards high. Since 
they must fit their pupils to pass the entrance examina- 
tions to the secondary school after the seventh grade, all 
schools must provide good teaching. Their existence de- 
pends on it. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In the financing of private secondary schools there is 
no “equalization,” as there is in the lower schools; there 
is, instead, a system of subsidies. The State contributes 
90 per cent towards the cost of erecting, furnishing and 
enlarging the building (75 per cent, if it is rented), and 
80 per cent towards salaries of teachers and other costs 
of maintenance and administration. Tuition is paid 
according to the income of the parents. Any surplus will 
lower the subsidy to that extent. 

There has recently been a notable increase in the 
number of students in this group of schools, most of them 
coming from families with moderate and small incomes. 
Accordingly, costs have increased enormously while the 
revenue from tuition has increased very little. Most of the 
private secondary schools are therefore in financial straits 
at the present time. To relieve their distress, a bill is 
expected to be introduced in Parliament to increase the 
80 per cent subsidy for salaries and other such expenses 
to 95 per cent. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Another factor that causes financial worries among our 
private secondary schools is the fact that the expenses 
have to be paid during the scholastic year, while the 
subsidy from the Government is not paid until the end of 
the year. The interest charge runs into the thousands for 
a school of average size. 

No private secondary school, under Dutch law, has a 
strict right to be subsidized. Once the Department of 
Education has granted the subsidy, however, it has 
always been continued during the following years. Par- 
liament decides on this point when it approves the budget 
for the Department. In 1924 a law was enacted which 
stopped the subsidies for new schools because of lack of 
funds—a measure which has prevented many private 
schools from being founded, Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic. However, a loophole was left, since the law 
made an exception for “special cases.” This exception has 
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recently received a very broad interpretation, and many 
new schools have been founded and are being subsidized, 
It is a pleasure to report that in the exercise of these 
discretionary powers there is no sign whatever of dis- 
crimination for or against Catholics. 

Of course, several conditions have to be fulfilled before 
an institution is considered a candidate for the subsidy. 
The school must be of such quality that it can be and is 
designated as one whose final diploma equals in rating 
the public-school diplomas. The requirements for the final 
examinations are specified by law, and the questions are 
drawn up by a central body. The subjects taught and 
approximately the number of hours to be devoted to each 
of them are prescribed. Little variation from this program 
is allowed. Religion, we must note, may be added to the 
curriculum. Even in public schools religious instruction 
is allowed, but only during free periods. 

The school board governing these institutions is en- 
tirely independent of the teaching staff. Teachers must be 
qualified either by having taken a university degree (the 
minimum requirement is to have passed the compre- 
hensive examinations for the 
doctorate; writing of a the- 
sis is not required), or by 
passing a special examina- 
tion before a government- 
appointed board of examin- 
ers. At the moment, about 
half of the teachers have ful- 
filled the academic require- 
ments; the rest have passed 





the special examination. 

The School Board also has a free hand in appointing 
the teachers. The Government can never force it to take 
or dismiss any qualified person. Likewise, the Govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction over the selection of textbooks. 
In these respects the pattern followed in secondary 
schools differs from that in primary schools. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Since AMERICA readers will be especially interested in 
Catholic schools, I can report that there do not seem to 
be any real problems which would apply to Catholic 
schools as such. The law of 1924 has caused a shortage 
of Catholic schools, but this gap is now being filled. 
Catholic institutions enjoy great freedom, enough to make 
the public schools envy them. In case of any projected 
change in the laws, they are liberally consulted. Of the 
nine members of the official Advisory Board to the 
Department of Education three are Catholics, one of them 
now being the President of the Board. 

In general, we can say that there is great interest in 
the private schools and that they are drawing an ever 
increasing number of students. The public school is neces- 
sary and stays in the lead, but it has lost much of the 
false glamour enjoyed in the past when it was portrayed 
as the only satisfactory type of school to meet our 
national educational needs. 

With regard to the teaching of religion in public 
schools, it is never compulsory in Holland. The director 
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may offer students an opportunity to study the religion 
of their preference in the public school, and as a rule he 
does. Ordinary classrooms are used for this purpose. 
Most of the directors realize the value of what they call 
“a transcendental view of life.” One sign of this favorable 
attitude towards religion, among others, is the fact that 
in many public schools religious and even Catholic plays 
are given on school days and around Christmas time. 

Dutch law itself entirely ignores the teaching of re- 
ligion. In cities where a Catholic school exists, the bishops 
do not permit priests to teach religion in the public 
schools, lest they create the impression that they approve 
of Catholic children attending them. For those who must 
attend them (e.g., because of the lack of space in the 
Catholic school) a special place and hour is assigned for 
religious instruction. In both Catholic and Protestant 
schools, classes are opened each day with prayer and 
one or two hours of religious instruction are added to 
the curriculum each week. 


HicHER EpucaTIon 


Of the six universities in Holland, one is Catholic (at 
Nijmegen) and one Protestant. Each is supposed to have 
five departments: theology, law, letters and philosophy, 
science, medicine. Of these, the Catholic university still 
lacks departments of science and medicine, but will get 
them in the near future. Four institutes for specialized 
studies complete the picture: the institute of Technology 
and the Agricultural College are both public institutions; 


the Institute of Economics at Rotterdam is private, but 
non-denominational; the one at Tilburg is Catholic. Since 
1948 the State subsidizes the private institutes of this type 
by paying 65 per cent of the deficit if in any given year 
there should be a financial loss due to maintenance and 
operational costs. The degrees given by all of these insti- 
tutions are of equal value. There is fine cooperation 
between them, so that students may transfer to a similar 
department at some other institute and have all their 
credits acknowledged. 

As evidence of good feeling in the religious field, at 
each of the public institutions a chair has been granted 
to the Catholic hierarchy, and the bishops appoint a 
lecturer of their own free choice to teach Catholic phil- 
osophy and theology. The Catholic students also have 
their own groups, and a priest is assigned as their 
moderator in each of these places. 

From this over-all sketch of Holland’s educational 
system one can see immediately that our country has 
achieved a system of democratic religious liberty without 
creating the impediments to religious education which 
many groups in the United States today seem to think 
absolutely necessary to protect such liberty. From the 
vantage point of The Netherlands, where people naturally 
keep informed about developments in all the larger 
democracies with which we are allied, the American 
“fear” lest religious liberty be destroyed by State aid to 
religious schools seems entirely unfounded and is difficult 
to understand. 





THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 


For advanced classes in senior high school. Fea- 
tures full discussion of public problems, clarify- 
ing the issues at stake on controversial questions. 


THE JUNIOR REVIEW 
Written especially for junior high school students. 
Special features include geography, historical 
biography, and science news. 


Weekly Texts for the study of Current History 


WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
For senior high school, all grade levels. Reports 
and interprets current news, emphasizing his- 
torical and geographical backgrounds. 
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T HESE four weekly newspapers, all 

edited by Walter E. Myer, and writ- 
ten especially for student reading, have 
for years been recognized leaders in the 
current history field. Each paper reports 
weekly on significant developments in 
national and international affairs. Em- 
phasis is placed on background material. 
Editorial and special features deal with 
problems of school life, personality and 
character improvement, and civic re- 
sponsibility. 
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Canada lets 
parents choose 


Donald J. Pierce 








In Canada education is controlled partly by the State and 
partly by the Church. This does not mean that there is 
a Canadian State Church. On the contrary, there is com- 
plete separation of Church and State, though the two co- 
operate in certain spheres, such as those of marriage and 
education. 

The reason for the cooperation of Church and State in 
Canada in the field of education is the desire of the 
Canadians to preserve religious liberty. Freedom of re- 
ligion was proclaimed about a century ago when the 
region designated by the term “Canada” included, rough- 
ly, only the area now contained in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. At that time there existed strong 
religious minorities in both Upper Canada (Ontario) and 
Lower Canada (Quebec). In the former the minority 
was Catholic; in the latter, Protestant. It was a time 
when public instruction for the masses was in its infancy, 
but growing rapidly. People who were desirous of pre- 
serving their religious liberty were concerned about the 
character of the instruction that would be given in the 
schools attended by their children or those under their 
spiritual care. 

To allay this concern there was passed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, between the years 1841 and 1863, a 
succession of acts providing for the establishment, by the 
Catholics of Upper Canada and the Protestants of Lower 
Canada, of “sectarian” or “separate” schools to be sup- 
ported out of taxes collected by the State. When in 1867 
the Province of Canada was united with the Provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia to form the Dominion 
of Canada, the existing legal rights of religious minorities 
to separate schools were guaranteed by the terms of the 
act which brought about the union. These rights have 
been maintained, to a limited degree in the Province of 
Ontario, and completely in the Province of Quebec, to the 
present day. They form the basis of cooperation between 
State and the Church throughout Canada in the field of 
education. 

The Act which created the Dominion of Canada and 
laid the legal foundation for the present Canadian system 
of education was the British North America Act, passed 
by the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland at the 
request of the leaders of the Provinces that were being 
united. The Act is looked upon by Canadians somewhat 
as the Constitution of the United States is regarded by 
Americans. It can be legally changed only by the British 
Parliament; and though it has been amended on several 
occasions at the request of the Dominion, this was pos- 
sible only with the tacit consent of the Provinces. Serious 
provincial opposition would be sufficient to block any 
proposed amendment. Politically, Canada is now an in- 
dependent country, but it keeps its Constitution in the 
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Donald J. Pierce should know all the angles of the 
Canadian educational system. He was born in Canada, 
educated in Canada, and is now teaching in Canada. 
Mr. Pierce is a graduate of Queen’s University, Kings. 
ton, Ontario, and teaches history at Riverdale Col- 
legiate. He is the author of An Introduction to the 
Logic of the Philosophy of History. 


safety-deposit box of the Parliament of Britain—an 
arrangement the Provinces regard as a safeguard of their 
rights. One of these rights is the right to control 
education. 

By section 93 of the British North America Act of 
1867, education in Canada was made the exclusive con- 
cern of the Provinces, subject to the proviso that minority 
rights enjoyed at that time were not to be infringed. In 
accordance with this arrangement, an autonomous school 
system has grown up in each Province. Thus there are 
now in Canada nine systems of education corresponding 
to the nine Provinces (not counting Newfoundland, re- 
cently added). There is also a tenth, controlled by the 
Dominion Parliament, on the Indian Reserves and in 
those parts of the Northwest that have not yet been 
organized as provinces. 


EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The ten systems of education differ from each other in 
many respects, yet they have much in common. On the 
whole, they are not far removed in their general structure 
from the educational system or systems in vogue in the 
United States; and this similarity tends to increase rather 
than to lessen with time. In each of the Provinces the 
predominant type of education is divided into the four 
traditional layers known as primary (or elementary), 
secondary, collegiate and university. Here and there, 
junior high schools have been introduced, but they are 
not yet characteristic. Everywhere elementary education 
is free and compulsory. Almost everywhere secondary 
education is free and, subject to the age of the pupil, in 
part compulsory. As a rule, the period of compulsion ends 
at the age of sixteen. 

Colleges and universities in the Dominion are not 
free; they are supported by the fees of the students, by 
income from endowments and, in some instances, by State 
grants. As a rule, universities—but not colleges—receive 
State aid. In most of the Provinces, but especially in the 
newer ones of the West. there is a tendency for the 
Provincial Government to concentrate its financial sup- 
port in one university, which thereby takes on features 
similar to those of the State University in the United 
States. As governments enlarge their support they cor- 
respondingly increase their control. 

The pattern of the system by which public schools are 
financed and controlled is fairly constant throughout the 
nine Provinces. Typically, there is a provincial depart- 
ment of education, headed by a member of the Cabinet 
known as the Minister of Education. He is advised and 
assisted by a group of hired experts led by a Superintend- 
ent or Deputy Minister of Education. Most of the cost 
of building and maintaining schools is met by local taxa- 
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tion, based, as a rule, upon the assessed value of real 
property. The remainder is made up of provincial grants. 
The latter are varied in amount, partly for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunities. A rather high 
degree of control is exercised by departments of educa- 
tion over curricula, textbooks and the qualifications of 
teachers. Supervision is maintained through a staff of 
government inspectors. Teachers are hired and dismissed 
mostly by the local boards which build and maintain the 
schools. 

Religious minorities exercising the right to maintain 
separate schools control the appointment of teachers and, 
in varying degrees, the choice of textbooks, curricula and 
government inspectors. In Quebec alone does such a 
minority (in this instance, Protestant) enjoy the right to 
exercise practically complete control of its own schools. 
There, both elementary and secondary education are 
administered through a Superintendent and a Council of 
Education. The latter consists of two committees, one 
Roman Catholic, one Protestant. Each is autonomous in 
deciding school questions. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


At every level of instruction there exist private—i. e., 
non-State supported—schools. Such institutions, though 
important, handle less than 10 per cent of the students of 
Canada. These schools have come into existence to fulfill 
a variety of social, educational and religious purposes; 
and are supported by gifts or endowments and by the fees 
of their pupils. As a rule, the private schools are in- 
dependent of State control, but tend to conform to the 
standards of the public schools for utilitarian reasons. 
Occasionally they are formally linked to State-supported 
institutions, as when denominational and non-sectarian 
colleges are affiliated for the purpose of sharing certain 
advantages, such as particular courses, the use of libraries 
and other facilities and the granting of university degrees. 
Sometimes, also, private schools submit to government 
inspection to secure the right to grant the diplomas that 
are required for admission to the more advanced institu- 
tions. 

In certain Provinces religious minorities, especially 
Roman Catholics, maintain numerous primary and even 
secondary schools without State aid or supervision. This 
occurs in places where the provincial authorities have not 
legalized State-supported separate schools. According to 
the terms of the British North America Act, the powers 
of the provinces include the right to legalize such schools; 
but of the five Provinces which have been added to the 
Dominion since Confederation, only two, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, have utilized this right. One, Manitoba, 
which gave State support to Roman Catholic schools 
when it entered the Dominion, later withdrew this support. 
New Brunswick, one of the four original provinces, did 
likewise. Ontario has continued to allow a separate school 
system, but has limited it to the primary level and has 
otherwise prevented its full development in a variety of 
ways. Outside of Quebec, no Province of Canada grants 
a religious minority complete educational freedom. The 
Dominion, however, supports sectarian schools through- 














out those parts of the country which have not yet attained 
provincial status. 


CHANGING TRENDS 


At present the main trends evident in Canada’s educa- 
tional system seem to point towards greater centralization 
and more complete secularization. Centralizing tendencies 
reveal themselves in the increase in the Provincial Govern- 
ments’ support of, and control over, local schools; in the 
consolidation of rural districts into larger units; in the 
intrusion of the Dominion Government into various areas 
of education within the Provinces, such as the agricul- 
tural, the vocational and the military. Secularizing effects 
are apparent both in these special Dominion enterprises 
and in corresponding institutions, like normal schools, 
domestic-science schools and trade schools, which are 
being developed increasingly by the Provinces. Reason 
for the growth of centralization is partly the fact that the 
projects conceived are to serve wide areas of territory and 
population, and partly the nature of their financial sup- 
port, which is almost entirely 
provided by the Provincial 
and the Dominion Govern- 
ments. The prevailing secu- 
larism of such institutions 
can, in a way, be traced to 
the same causes: the schools 
are designed to accommodate 
people of all creeds; and, be- 
ing supported directly by 
governments which are theo- 
retically non-sectarian, they 
are treated as being entirely 
outside the sphere of religion. 

While the main trends in Canada’s school system seem 
at present to be away from local and sectarian control, 
the question whether religious liberty in education will 
be lost is by no means settled. On the one hand, intel- 
lectual and even national fashion subscribes to a mild and 
hesitant variety of modern statism which would subject 
the whole population, finally, to a process of “education” 
framed mainly by a Dominion bureau of culture. Yet a 
strong desire for provincial autonomy operates in the 
opposite direction. The Provinces of Canada have re- 
tained and developed a vigorous awareness of political 
sovereignty. In this they have usually enjoyed the support 
of the British Parliament. Moreover, the very basis of the 
educational tax structure in the two largest and wealthiest 
Provinces, Ontario and Quebec, has worked powerfully to 
establish and preserve in the minds of the people a funda- 
mental principle of religious liberty. For when separate 
schools were first established it was found that the most 
convenient and the fairest way to finance them was to 
allow the heads of families to decide which school system 
they wished to support out of the taxes they paid on local 
real property, with this difference, that in Quebec it is 
the owner who decides and in Ontario it is the tenant—a 
fairer system, as the tenant really pays the taxes. 

Apportionment of taxes by heads of families has been 
applied fully only in the Province of Quebec. In that 
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Province it has been used, indirectly, even as a basis for 
dividing corporation school taxes, and for financing sep. 
arate secondary, as well as primary schools. Yet even 
in Ontario it has operated to a degree sufficient to im- 
press upon the population at large the truth that the head 
of a family has a natural right to choose the type of 
education the children of that family shall receive. 

Today in Canada there are people who are attempting 

to undermine and destroy these systems of sectarian edu- 
cation, who present against them a variety of arguments, 
many of which are obviously ridiculous. But the under- 
lying principle on which most of these attacks are based 
is the assumption that the majority—or the State, or a 
bureaucracy acting in the name of the State—has 
the right not only to see that every child receives an 
education, but also to decide what the character of that 
education shall be. Canadian sectarian schools are never 
attacked as dangerous to freedom of religion, since it is 
obvious to all that any threat to religious liberty in 
Canada comes, not from the system of State-supported 
sectarian schools, but from those who attack this system. 
The true enemies of Canadian freedom of religion are 
not those who uphold the natural right of parents to 
control the education of their offspring, but those who, 
in the name of some more or less questionable ideology, 
would allow the character of the nation’s culture to be 
determined solely by a centralized, secularized State. 

Aside from the dangers of centralization, which are 
more immediate and menacing than most Canadians sus- 
pect, education in Canada suffers from a variety of minor 
ills. One of these is the difficulty of providing adequate 
facilities for sparsely populated areas. Religious minor- 
ities with legal rights to separate schools face the same 
problem when their adherents are scattered. Those 
without such rights, or those who do not enjoy them fully, 
are continually suffering from financial disabilities. 
Roman Catholics living in Provinces which have no legal- 
ized separate schools often attempt to build and support 
their own schools by private subscriptions and church 
collections. In Ontario, schools above the primary level 
must be maintained privately, if at all. In Ontario, too, 
the separate schools suffer from a lack of funds since they 
do not share to any appreciable extent in corporation 
taxes. The tax rate on the property of separate-school 
supporters must hence be higher than the general level. 
To keep their taxes down, some Catholics here and there 
do not apportion their taxes to the separate schools. 

The chief problem of the Catholic Church in Canada 
in the field of education is to enlighten the public, in- 
cluding many Catholics, on the subject of religious lib- 
erty. If the average Canadian can be taught that the 
family is the fundamental unit of society, and has a 
natural right to determine the character of the education 
of the child, the way will be opened to extend to the 
Catholic minorities outside Quebec the educational rights 
which the Protestant minority in Quebec enjoys, and 
which the British North America Act had in view. 
Whether this will be done, only the future can tell. Its 
doing depends on the course Canadian Catholics them- 
selves pursue. 
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Australia: 
a study in courage 





William Keane 





The Commonwealth of Australia is a federation of six 
States. In educational affairs each State is independent of 
the Federal authority. Even the small group of schools in 
the territory reserved as Federal Capital Territory has 
been handed over by the Commonwealth to the care of the 
State of New South Wales. 

Though each State has its own system, the variations 
are of little importance and, for our purposes, may be 
neglected. Education, as far as it is given by the State, is 
undenominational—or, to use the favorite word, non- 
sectarian. Representatives of different denominations are 
allowed to give religious instruction in State schools 
during school hours. If any denomination wishes to estab- 
lish its own schools it may do so. Such schools are subject 
to reasonable inspection by the State authority but, apart 
from exemption from sales taxes allowed in some States, 
no contribution whatever is made from the public purse 
towards the capital cost, maintenance or salaries of staffs 
of such schools. Those who establish denominational 
schools have to finance them and, at the same time, con- 
tribute equally with other citizens to support the State 
schools, of which, in conscience, they disapprove. 


How Present SysTEM AROSE 


This was not the original school system established in 
Australia. As early as 1793, six years after the settlement 
began and many years before the Catholic Church was 
permitted to function in the land, a Church of England 
chaplain opened a school for the unfortunate children of 
convicts who had been assigned as laborers on the lands 
of free settlers. The Government soon came to its support. 
Father Therry, the first Catholic priest with a recognized 
status, arrived in Australia in 1820. He asked permission 
to give religious instruction to the Catholic children in the 
existing State schools. Permission was refused. Accord- 
ingly, within a year of his arrival, he established a school 
for Catholic children, maintaining it, no one knows how, 
out of his own salary of £100 a year. Later, the authori- 
ties allowed him twopence a week per child, but forbade 
him to make any charge in his Sydney school or in any 
other school he opened. 

After many vicissitudes and the emergence of much 
sectarian feeling—the result of Protestant irritation at the 
Emancipation Act of 1829—a denominational system of 
education was introduced. The Government contributed 
to the schools on the basis of £1 for every £1 subscribed 
by the parents—a system which had about it an air of 
justice, but which, in view of the poverty of the Catholics, 
was a travesty of justice. Each denomination was granted 
the right to appoint its own teachers, subject to State 
approval, With the arrival of the Irish Sisters of Charity 
in 1838 and of the Irish Christian Brothers in 1843, the 









As a Catholic educator in Australia, Father William 
Keane, S.J., well knows the heroic efforts to provide 
religious education for the children “Down Under.” 
Dean of the new Jesuit seminary at Rymbele, New 
South Wales, he is a lecturer in dogmatic theology 
and a frequent contributor to the Australasian Catholic 
Record. 


number of Catholic schools was increased and the 
standard of teaching was raised. 

Meanwhile a growing proportion of the colonists advo- 
cated the separation of religious and secular teaching, and 
the agitation ended in the setting up of a dual system in 
1848. State-controlled secular schools were placed under 
a National Board; a Denominational Board was put in 
charge of all church schools. Both types of schools were 
supported from public funds. In practice, the Denomina- 
tional Board left to each church the care of its own 
schools. Disunity and jealousy, however, were fostered by 
the National Board. From the beginning it regarded itself 
as an opponent of the Denominational Board, with which 
it was meant to cooperate. 

As a result, the system was altered in 1866, greatly to 
the disadvantage of church schools. A new Educational 
Council used its power in a way that warned Catholics of 
what lay ahead. Certain books which Catholics wished to 
use were disallowed because of their Catholic tone. Ex- 
pecting that before long all State aid would be withdrawn, 
Catholics exerted themselves to prepare for new con- 
ditions. It was not till 1880 that Sir Henry Parkes put 
through the Education Act which has ever since guided 
the policy of all the States. Since that time, denomi- 
national schools have had to support themselves. One 
thing Catholics will never forget: Parkes sponsored the 
Act in language that has rarely been excelled in bigotry. 
Even the Church of England did not escape the violence 
of his denunciation. 


CaTHo.ics MAINTAIN THEIR SCHOOLS 


The result of the withdrawal of financial aid from the 
church schools has resulted in an almost complete dis- 
appearance of primary schools under church auspices, 
outside of the Catholic schools. I shall pass by the sad 
results, now so plain, of this amoral system, and confine 
myself to showing the general plan by which Catholics 
triumphantly met this attack on religion. 

The fight to maintain and extend the Catholic school 
system, the years of self-sacrifice of laity and religious, 
have given to Australian Catholics a sense of unity and 
a spirit of courage. Throughout Australia the schools 
have had first place in the policy of the hierarchy. The 
building of a school takes precedence over all else in the 
development of a parish—a policy insisted on by Dr. 
John Gould, the first Bishop of Melbourne. With about 
one-and-a-half million Catholics scattered through a 
sparsely inhabited area almost equal to that of the United 
States, the multiplication of small schools, made possible 
by the devoted labor of the religious sisterhoods, brings 
to those in the most remote centers the benefit of religious 
education. Unfortunately, to maintain this policy of estab- 
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lishing small Catholic schools over wide, sparsely popu- 
lated areas demands a heavy overhead of “woman power.” 
Wherever there is a cluster of Catholic families with a 
couple of dozen children of school age, there will gener- 
ally be a school, often far from a church. In the Diocese 
of Lismore in New South Wales, for example, 39 sisters 
teach only about 730 pupils in elementary schools. Allow- 
ing for secondary schools, we can see that each sister 
teaches only about 20 pupils, not much more than half 
the ordinary number. This is the price we must pay to 
put Catholic schooling within the reach of Catholic chil- 
dren in Australia. 

In spite of this multiplication of schools, there are 
many Catholic children who live far from a Catholic 
school and must therefore attend a State school. There are 
others, though the proportion is small, who, through the 
neglect of their parents, especially where one is a non- 
Catholic, attend State schools. For these, as provided by 
the Education Acts of the different States, there is the 
system of instruction given during school hours by the 
clergy or volunteer lay helpers. For this instruction the 
children of different denominations meet in separate 
groups in different rooms, in the State school buildings. 
Is not this the system of “released-time” religious instruc- 
tion which the United States Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional last year? For those who cannot be 
reached in this way, there is a system of religious educa- 
tion by mail, like your American “correspondence” 
schools. This system, established by Msgr. McMahon of 
Perth, has been adapted to various parts of the “out- 
back.” It is now crowned by the establishment of school- 
camps in which the “bush” children are gathered at 
holiday time for religious training and preparation for 
the sacraments. The Catholic body also maintains, with 
some public aid, fifty-two orphanages. It has made some 
progress in the work of technical education and in the 
kindergarten sphere. It has commercial schools, domestic- 
science schools, schoo!s for the deaf and dumb, the blind, 
and for subnormal and delinquent children. 

Of education above the primary level not much need 
be said. Ail denominations have established secondary 
schools in the main centers. These function side by side 
with the State high schools. Many primary schools add a 
secondary department. In the number of secondary 
schools, the Catholic body is far ahead of any other 
denomination. It should be noted that non-Catholic de- 
nominational schools are not penetrated with religion as 
are the Catholic schools. Indeed, social reasons probably 
have much to do with their success, and there is a feeling 
that, in the event of a depression, while Catholic schools 
would survive, non-Catholic parents would find it hard to 
withstand the attraction of the cheaper or free State high 
schools. 

It is a strange fact that the State attitude towards 
denominational secondary schools is quite friendly. Many 
scholarships, provided at public expense, are available at 
these schools. Furthermore, students from these schools 
are eligible for many scholarships and bursaries which 
carry students through the universities. Catholics have 
established six resident colleges in connection with the 
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State universities, and another is to be opened at Adelaide 
next year. These are residential colleges with tutorial, but 
not professorial, staffs. 


IMPRESSIVE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


What is the result of this huge effort? To make an 
estimate based on statistics is difficult, especially since no 
census was taken between 1933 and 1947; and analysis 
of available figures is still incomplete. However, when a 
general picture is looked for rather than an exact analysis, 
it seems safe to say that the proportion of Catholic chil- 
dren receiving education in Catholic schools is increasing. 
In 1933, out of 238,562 Catholic children of school age, 
84,763 were in State schools. This left a maximum of 
153,799 in Catholic schools, a much higher proportion, 
it seems, than is the case in the United States. The 1948 
figures give a total of 222,260 children in Catholic 
schools, about 160,000 of them in primary schools. The 
Catholic school population is clearly on the rise. 

Only a general conclusion may be stated from these 
crude figures: 1) the Catholic system is approaching an 
optimum in the provision of facilities for primary educa- 
tion; and 2) Catholic parents avail themselves fully of 
these facilities. 

One interesting phenomenon is shown by available 
figures. Catholics form 25.52 per cent of the population 
of New South Wales. Catholic children there form 26.41 
per cent of the children of school age—in spite of a tem- 
porary rise in the all-round 
birth rate since the war. This 
means that even at a time of 
unusual general population 
growth Catholics are more 
than holding their own. It 
is likely that Catholics will 
maintain a more favorable 
rate than others when the 
generate rate of growth de- 
clines, and that Catholic 
; schools will be expected to 
handle the educational needs of increasingly large num- 
bers of children in the future. 

If we attempt to analyze to what extent Catholics use 
the opportunities for secondary education, we find that 
roughly 20 per cent of our children are in Catholic 
schools rated above primary standard. However, we have 
not maintained a balanced secondary system, as there are 
270 Catholic secondary schools for girls and only 139 for 
boys. In general, the proportion of Catholics receiving 
secondary education of one kind or another, in Catholic 
or State schools, corresponds pretty closely to the Catholic 
proportion of the population. 

The same is not true of the universities. Whereas 
Catholics represent between a quarter and a fifth of the 
population, the latest reliable figures show that only about 
a sixth of the university population is Catholic. Yet 
Catholics seem, on the whole, to do better than others 
at the qualifying examinations. For this disparity two 
reasons, both financial, can be suggested. The first is that 
Catholics, constituting the poorer section of the com- 
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Special Feature: 


24 Symposium lectures on “The Challenge to Com- 
munication Arts” by such authorities as Herschel Brickell, 
editor of the annual O. Henry Short Story Collection; 
Robert Edmond Jones, scenic designer; Worthington 
Minor, television director; Count Nicolas de Rochefort, 
editor of Mediterranée; Ray Mackland, photo assignment 
editor of Life; Katherine Brégy, critic; Arthur Hopkins, 
playwright; John Daly, CBS commentator; Bob Considine, 
columnist; Wyllis Cooper, radio executive; Margaret Web- 
ster, actress; Gretta Palmer, journalist; Eddie Dowling, 
actor-director; Gilbert Seldes, commentator; Agnes De- 
Mille, dancer; Jo Mielziner, scenic designer; Margo Jones, 
actress; Rosamund Gilder, theatre authority; and Robert 
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Topics to be discussed in the Symposium include as- 
pects of television, theatre, radio, cinema, creative writing 
and journalism communication. Typical will be the revela- 
tion by Mr. Giroux, Columbia classmate and editor for 
Thomas Merton, of “The Story of “The Seven Storey 
Mountain’.” 

All students are required to take this Communication Arts’ 
Symposium, for which tuition is $40, plus $5 University 
registration fee. Tuition for additional courses below is $15 
each. 

In addition to the Communication Arts’ Sym- 
posium, daytime classes will be offered for six 
weeks on cool, tree-shaded Fordham campus in- 


side New York City at 190th St. and 3rd Ave. 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING INSTITUTE, ney. alfred J. 


Barrett, S.J., Director. Workshop courses in creative writing, short 
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American Broadcasting Co. 


A SUMMER SEMINAR OF THEATRE PRACTICE, 


Mr. Albert McCleery, Director. Now in its third summer, this seminar 
will again take advantage of proximity to Broadway, but will stage 
three productions in the three campus theatres, specializing in the 
arena penthouse theatre technique. Courses in the community theatre, 
scenic and costume design, stage craft, principles of directing, styles 
of directing and acting, supervised by Edgar L. Kloten, Jr., Rose 
Bogdanoff and others. 
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Rev. Vincent de P. O’Beirne, S.J., Head, 
Department of Communication Arts 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
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munity, cannot so well afford the university fees as they 
can afford the tuition fees in secondary schools, which, in 
the case of Catholic secondary schools, are lower than in 
the schools of other denominations. Second, the university 
entrance examinations are often used as competitive 
examinations for the public service. Since the successful 
Catholic students are frequently anxious to begin earning 
at once, many of them prefer to enter such service im- 
mediately, rather than go on to the universities. This fact 
explains why there are so many Catholics in the public 
service in Australia. 


A Heavy BurpeEn BrRAvELY BorNE 


The mention of the comparative poverty of Catholics 
brings us to the important question; how is this elaborate 
system of education, especially primary education, kept 
going? The treatment of Catholics by the State in the 
matter of educational finance is the chief blot on Austra- 
lian social and political life. What the capital cost has 
been to Catholics, what the annual expense for mainte- 
nance has been and still is, there is no means of esti- 
mating accurately. It is possible to calculate the amount 
spent on buildings, on training colleges, etc.; but the 
great invisible and incalculable charge is the life-long 
labor of the teachers, especially of the 11,000 nuns and 
1,400 brothers whose sacrifices make possible the Cath- 
olic system. 

At different times serious efforts have been made to 
estimate the amount which the State has filched from the 
Catholic community. As far back as 1936 a careful study 


arrived at £60 million as the compensation justly due to 
Catholics. A rough estimate puts the Catholic expenditure 
on sub-university education at about £4 million yearly— 
an amount that should be paid by the State. 


Sources oF INCOME 


Where does this money come from? The main con- 
tribution is from the “contributed services,” evaluated in 
terms of salaries of teachers belonging to various re- 
ligious institutes. The balance, in hard cash, is raised by 
a variety of methods—weekly contributions from parents, 
Sunday collections, the weary round of concerts, bazaars, 
etc. The money has always been found. That the money 
will always be found is the firm determination of the 
Catholic people of Australia. 

At the present time the Catholic people are able to bear 
their burden. What of the future? The State is spending 
increasing sums on education and, in particular, is pour- 
ing out money on technical education in a degree beyond 
the capacity of the Catholic body. Furthermore, though at 
present State schools are crowded—due to passing con- 
ditions arising from wartime marriages—the relatively 
greater Catholic birth rate will, after a few years, mean 
a relatively greater cost to Catholics. Recent lengthening 
of the time during which education is legally compulsory 
will hit Catholics harder than others. A greater anxiety 
arises from the difficulty of providing the staff to meet 
fresh calls. It is no wonder that the conference of Austra- 
lian Catholic school inspectors puts as the most urgent 
need of the time an increase in the number of vocations 
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to the teaching congregations, which happily, by the 
Providence of God, is taking place. 

At the same time, however, Catholics feel there is little 
prospect of getting relief from the robbery-under-law to 
which they have long submitted. Though many members 
of the Labor Party are practising Catholics, they are un- 
willing to jeopardize their position by suggesting relief 
for the Catholic population, while the opposite party 
traces its descent from the politicians whose bigotry intro- 
duced the present system. 

Catholic leaders, clerical and lay, never cease urging 
on the attention of Protestants the injustice suffered for 
conscience sake. It may be that at some time in the future 
there will be an awakening of the public conscience. That 
time is not yet. Meanwhile the Catholics must continue to 
put their sole trust in Providence, which alone has made 
the present burdensome system a success. 


Britain revamps 
her system 





Terence Quirk 





Under the Education Act of 1944 (as amended in 1946 
and 1948) a parent must cause his children to receive 
full-time education suitable to his age, ability and apti- 
tude between the ages of 5 and 15 years, at school or 
otherwise. 

The public system of education is organized in three 
stages: primary (5 to 11 years), secondary (11 to 16 
years) and Further education. The Minister of Education, 
a member of the Government, must promote the educa- 
tion of the people and secure effective execution of the 
Education Acts by Local Education Authorities under his 
control and direction. There are 146 LEA’s throughout 
the country. 

The LEA for each area (Local Education Authority, 
corresponding roughly to local school boards in the 
U.S.A.) must 

contribute towards the spiritual, moral, mental and 

physical development of the community by securing 

that efficient education (primary, secondary and 

further) shall be available to meet the needs of the 

population of their area. 
Schools providing primary or secondary education, if in 
the public system, are called Maintained Schools. Main- 
tained Schools are those at which the pupils pay no fees 
and the day-to-day costs, including provision of furniture, 
apparatus, etc., teachers’ salaries, repairs (only partly, 
in Voluntary Schools) are paid by the LEA frora public 
funds, local and national. About 55 per cent of local ex- 





(Terence Quirk, General Secretary of the Catholic 
Teachers’ Federation and for years, until recently, editor 
of the Catholic Teacher, is known as the leading Catholic 
commentator on the 1944 and previous Education Acts 
in England.) 
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penditure on education is met by grants from the national 
Government. 

These Maintained Schools fall into two categories— 
either county schools or voluntary schools, for both 
primary and secondary education. The county school, 
like the American public school, is built and maintained 
entirely from public funds, local and national. The LEA 
appoints all the teachers in county schools. Such schools 
were introduced under the Education Act of 1870 to fill 
in the gaps left by the voluntary schools, which had pro- 
vided education for the people before the state schools 
were introduced. 


VoLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


The voluntary school, maintained by the LEA and free 
to the pupil, is one built, not from public funds but by 
the voluntary body concerned, e.g., Church of England, 
Wesleyan, Catholic. In 1947, county schools or depart- 
ments numbered 16,520, with 3,643,000 pupils and 135,- 
000 teachers; voluntary schools and departments num- 
bered 11,625, with 1,139,000 pupils and 51,787 teachers. 
Most of these voluntary schools or departments—9,204, 
with 895,555 pupils and 33,547 teachers—were Church of 
England. Catholic-maintained voluntary schools or de- 
partments numbered 1,826, with 350,494 pupils and 
11,355 teachers. 

The voluntary schools themselves (primary or second- 
ary) fall into different categories, according to whether 
they are Controlled, Aided or Special Agreement (sec- 
ondary only) Schools. 

A Voluntary Controlled School is one in which the 
voluntary body has surrendered to the LEA its right to 
give denominational religious instruction (except for 
two periods weekly); and also its right to appoint de- 
nominational teachers (except for one-fifth of the staff, 
“reserved” for denominational religious instruction). It 
is entirely financed for improvement, modernization and 
upkeep by the LEA from public funds. Many Church of 
England schools will become Controlled, and teachers 
appointed thereto by the LEA will give Agreed Syllabus 
Religious Instruction instead of Anglican doctrine, and 
the customary secular instruction. Catholics could not in 
conscience accept this status, and have insisted on Cath- 
olic teachers in Catholic schools to teach all branches so 
as to keep control over the moral and religious phases of 
all subjects. Consequently they have had to carry a heavy 
financial burden as a penalty for their religious and 
educational beliefs. 

In a Voluntary Aided School, teachers are appointed, 
and the religious education is controlled by the managers 
or governors of the school, who pay half the cost of 
structural improvements and exterior repairs as_ the 
price of greater private control. Catholic schools—pri- 
mary and many secondary—fall into this category. In 
Aided Schools, rules of management or articles of gov- 
ernment provide for the appointment of teachers of the 
denomination in charge by managers or governors of 
the school. The LEA, however, retains the right to decide 
the number and qualifications of the teachers. The LEA 
may dismiss, or prohibit the dismissal of, teachers, ex- 
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cept where the managers or governors may themselves 
dismiss a teacher who fails to give the required religious 
instruction efficiently and suitably. The LEA’s consent 
to the appointment of teachers of secular subjects is re- 
quired. 

A Voluntary Special Agreement School is one for 
which, under the Education Act of 1936, the LEA, by 
agreement with the managers or governors, can give from 
50 to 75 per cent financial aid for alterations and im- 
provements and for provision of new buildings. These 
special agreements, covering senior pupils mainly, are 
renewable under the 1944 Act. Some Church of England 
schools and many Catholic schools will be Special Agree- 
ment Secondary Schools. It is on the building of these 
schools that Catholics are relying for the secondary edu- 
cation of pupils who do not qualify for what we in Eng- 
land call Grammar School education—that is, for 70-75 
per cent of the senior pupils who are over eleven years 
of age. 

RELIGIous EDUCATION 


1) Daily Worship: A daily act of religious wor- 
ship and religious instruction must form part of the 
curriculum of all Maintained Schools, county or vol- 
untary. In the county schools it must be in accordance 
with a so-called Agreed Syllabus, which must not be 
distinctive of any religious denomination. In voluntary 
schools, religious instruction is to be denominational, 
except in Controlled Voluntary schools, where it must 
follow Agreed Syllabus Instruction, plus two weekly 
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this textbook for their class use: the exactness of definitions, the abundance 
of examples (taken from the students’ various subjects of study), the generous 


cies. This last element has in mind the practical purpose of the study, namely, 
to facilitate the recognition and analysis of faulty reasoning. 


Ample and clearly indicated headings enable a teacher to choose which sec- 
tions may be omitted if his course is less than a full-year one. 
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periods for denominational instruction. In all schools, 
pupils may be excused from attendance at religious wor- 
ship or religious instruction or both, and may take any 
alternative religious instruction they want, given else- 
where during school hours. 

Religious worship may, on special occasions (e.g., on 
holy-days of obligation), take place outside school prem- 
ises, normally at a church. The denominational religious 
instruction must be given in school hours by denomina- 
tional teachers. LEA directions as to secular instruction 
must not prevent the giving of due time every day to 
religious instruction. 

2) Financial Aid: With the concurrence of the LEA 
and the Minister of Education, the voluntary bodies may 
build new schools to be maintained as voluntary schools, 
provided they themselves pay the entire building costs. 
Existing voluntary schools may be modernized so as to 
reach prescribed standards with the aid of the 50-per-cent 
Ministerial Grant. When they cannot be modernized they 
may be transferred to new sites and rebuilt by the man- 
agers or governors, aided by a 50-per-cent Ministerial 
Grant. The Local Education Authority pays for the site 
of the building. 

A new (to be Maintained) voluntary school may be 
deemed to be a school in substitution for one or more 
discontinued schools and given a 50-per-cent grant. 
Similar provisions allow a new school to be built for the 
accommodation of a substantial number of Displaced 


— (Continued on page 141) 
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Novel blast at the 
private schools 





Harold C. Gardiner 





One robin doesn’t make the spring, nor one swallow the 
summer. That I realize, and anyway there are precious 
few robins and swallows nesting in the canyons around 
our editorial offices. Cautioned by the sane lore in my 
first sentence, I ought to be somewhat chary about issuing 
a charge that one book can make a trend. Somehow, 
however, I cannot get over the uncomfortable hunch that 
the book I'll briefly discuss here will be the first of not 
a few which will take up the cudgels against private 
schools. As a matter of fact, this is not the first of such 
books. End as a Man appeared back in 1947 with a 
blistering (and brutally “frank”) attack on the military 
type of private school—and promptly got itself hauled 
before the courts in several States for its obscenity. 

This new book is another matter. First, it comes from 
an author who got considerable acclaim for his maiden 
novel, The Gallery, which was one of the better of the 
war books. Second, it comes out at a time when the whole 
social atmosphere is more congenial for fostering criti- 
cism of the private schools. Thanks to the efforts of such 
groups as Protestants and Other Americans United for 
the Separation of Church and State, buttressed—perhaps 
unwittingly—by decisions of State courts and our Su- 
preme Court, the suspicion is being encouraged that 
private schools are really superfluities, if not blemishes 
on the body of American education. There is, in fact, 
more than a suspicion of that in the air these days— 
more and more frequently the charge is being repeated 
that the public school is the only real American school. 
Private schools are “divisive,” “undemocratic” because 
they encourage class-consciousness, and so on. 

It is in such an atmosphere of growing tension that 
John Horne Burns launches Lucifer with a Book (Harper. 
$3.50). It bares (and to the bone or worse) the inner 
lives of faculty and students in a school founded by the 
bequest of a Southern lady of wealth. Armed with her 
millions, the Board of Trustees, who know nothing about 
education, of course, scour the country until they find 
their ideal headmaster. He is a crude, dynamic educa- 
tional madman and, as we follow him down the years in 
these pages, he develops into a dishonest, bigoted tyrant. 
All of his faculty are of the same cut—cynical, dis- 
illusioned, detesting their own profession, philandering 
with one another’s wives and corrupting the students 
they are charged with forming. 

All the faculty save two. The “hero” of the story is a 
young scar-mouthed veteran who promptly hates all the 
school stands for, and tries to counteract it. But he tries 
in strange ways, indeed. He has nothing to offer, really, 
sa > some windy speeches about what has made this 
country great, and the brutality with which he conducts 
an affair with the young ex-Wac who is his counterpart 
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in the girls’ school nearby. Needless to say, these two 
crusaders do not have their contracts renewed at the 
year’s end. 

And the students! There are only two fairly normal 
boys in the dozens who parade before the reader. Even 
these two have to be represented as having affairs on the 
night of the prom. For the rest, the boys are drinkers, 
homosexuals, louts, cretins and heels. There are incidents 
of not-too-delicately suggested sexual orgies that rival 
the worst we can think of in pagan Rome. 

The apogee of intrigue, bullying and immorality comes 
when military training is introduced shortly before the 
outbreak of the war. Then all the latent tyranny of the 
headmaster and the student leaders comes to a head, and 
the run-of-the-mill boys live under a quasi-military ter- 
rorism that turns the school into practically a Buchen- 
wald. Not only is this horrid example of mis-education 
a private school—it is now a private military school, and 
that, of course, is unspeakably un-American. 

The whole thing simply collapses, of course, under the 
weight of the towering and exaggerated indignation the 
author tries, unsuccessfully, to whip up. He has taught in 
private schools, it is true, and may know whereof he 
speaks; but the impression he makes in these pages is one 
of sound and fury that just cannot ring true. 

For that we may be grateful, because the book, in try- 
ing to prove too much; proves nothing. I fear, however, 
that many a reader who already views the private schools 
with the suspicion that is today being fostered for par- 
tisan purpose will feel that here he has at last got a de- 
tailed blueprint of just what he had always suspected 
about schools not run openly, in real American fashion, 
by the State. 

Nowhere does Mr. Burns make a contrast between his 
private school and the public school system. Nowhere 
does he say: “See, wouldn’t it be much better if these 
spoiled boys were in P.S. 51 or in Jefferson High School 
rather than in this inbred, fascistic sink of corruption?” 
But he doesn’t have to say it—it stands out on every 
page. If this is what the private schools of the country 
are like, then the sooner they are all locked up and the 
boys and girls embraced by the happy and sane de- 
mocracy of the public school, the sooner America will 
be on the road to salvation. 

I hope this book doesn’t start a trend. If it does, the 
thinking of plenty of American citizens on education will 
be further (and divisively) snafued. 
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Judging a “political crime” 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


By J. M. O’Neill. Harper. 338p. $4 


Reviewing this comprehensive volume 
in a short space, one is bound to run 
the risk of lack of balance. Dr. O’Neill, 
Chairman of the Department of Speech, 
Brooklyn College, is by profession 
neither a lawyer nor a political scien- 
tist. He was, however, a member of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of 
the American Civil Liberties Union for 
twelve years, and chairman for four. 
Having projected and worked on a 
book on the subject of civil liberties 
long before the Everson case (March 
10, 1947), he has devoted many years 
to research into American history and 
constitutional law in preparing this 
present volume. It gives evidence of 
considerable learning. He is a Catholic, 
but would be the last to want his pre- 
sentation regarded as the Catholic posi- 
tion. 

His basic argument is really the same 
as that of Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in The 
First Freedom, though he explains it 
and applies it to the Everson and 
later McCollum decisions much more 
fully. 

This position, which is common to 
informed critics of the Everson and 
McCollum decisions, is that the Su- 
preme Court completely failed to an- 
alyze the meaning of the prohibition 
laid on Congress by the lst Amendment 
under the “establishment of religion” 
clause. Instead, the Court substituted 
its own subjective conviction of what 
the Constitution ought to say by adopt- 
ing and applying the so-called “prin- 
ciple” of separation of Church and State 
in a very extreme form. This is unde- 
niably a prize exhibition of the vice of 
“judicial legislation,” of abitrarily im- 
posing new laws on the country instead 
of judging cases under the laws we 
have democratically adopted. 












That Dr. O’Neill is perfectly right in 
charging the Court with this political 
crime he himself adequately proves. 
The Court pretended, for example, that 
James Madison, sponsor of the “no- 


establishment” clause, understood it in 
the sense of complete separation of 
Church and State as the Court under- 
stands that “slogan.” But Madison was 
on the committee which provided for 
chaplains in Congress, to be paid from 
public funds. Madison said in Congress 
what “no-establishment” meant, i.e., no 
establishment, not “no support” of re- 
ligion. The Court was not interested in 
what Madison meant by the Ist Amend- 
ment, but only in other opinions of his, 
which, in the Court’s subjective judg- 
ment, spelled out their own desires. 
Neither Jefferson nor Madison nor the 
history of congressional legislation nor 
the history of our national constitu- 
tional law gives any support to the 
Everson and McCollum interpretations 
of the Ist Amendment. Quite the op- 
posite. Dr. O’Neill’s presentation of the 
known facts which disclose the judicial 
smuggling of Justices Black, Rutledge 
and Frankfurter is, as Dr. Corwin has 
attested, “devastating.” 

But the book still has, in my opinion, 
very serious defects. Why is so much 
space given to Jefferson without making 
it glaringly clear that Jefferson’s 
opinions on the subject of establish- 
ment in no wise change the meaning 
of the 1st Amendment? Moreover, why 
is Madison pictured as against the com- 
plete separation of Church and State 
when in his newly found “Detached 
Memoranda,” which the author cites 
in part, Madison considered the tax- 
exemption of churches in Kentucky, 
religious proclamations by the Execu- 
tive, and chaplaincies—both in Con- 
gress and in the armed forces—as de- 
partures from the “right principle”? 
Here, as elsewhere, Dr. O’Neill tries to 
prove too much. 

But the most serious aspect of this 
book is the handling of the 14th 
Amendment of 1868. Saying all that 
ought to be said on this subject would 
lengthen this review beyond measure. 
Briefly, I think Dr. O’Neill has made 
a very bad mistake in letting his judg- 
ment of our post-Civil War judicial 
history be shaped entirely by his all- 
consuming desire to keep questions of 
civil liberties entirely within the juris- 
diction of the States. 

He gladly accepts the nullification 
of the 14th Amendment by a narrow 
(in both senses) majority of 5-4 in the 
Slaughterhouse cases of 1873 because 
(one feels) those decisions help him 
to castigate the Court which rendered 
the Everson and McCollum decisions. 
He is ready to follow an old-fashioned 
and to some extent discredited au- 
thority in constitutional law like Cooley. 
He fails to mention a case—Meyer v. 
Nebraska (1923)—which runs against 
him. And he endangers, though he be- 
lieves he does not, the protection of 
many liberties against State action. His 
position on the 14th Amendment, and 
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on other phases of this highly compli- 
cated cluster of political problems, is 
arguable, but in my opinion in conflict 
with precious political values which 
most modern authorities consider more 
important than the States’ Rights cause 
he is forced, for the sake of consistency, 
to champion. 
Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 











Teaching with love 


DE LA SALLE: A Pioneer of Modern 
Education 


By W. J. Battersby, Ph.D. Longmans, 








_ Green. 236p. $3.50 


Only a few weeks ago, the present re- 
viewer was conscientiously wading 
through Ravelet’s exceedingly edifying 
and uninteresting Life of St. John Bap- 
tist de la Salle. As a Catholic, the de- 
sire came to him that there should be 
some more attractive portrayal in Eng- 
lish of this saint, whose lovable char- 
acter and heroic virtues are discernible 
even under the clumsy garb of badly 
translated French (surely one of the 
most perfect examples of the corruptio 
optimi pessima). 

As an educationalist, he longed to 
put his hands on some sober, business- 
like account of the aims and methods 
of this Frenchman who founded the 
largest teaching order in the Church, 
and whose genius has secured his recog- 
nition—if sometimes grudgingly—in 
every textbook of the history of educa- 
tion. And here comes the answer to his 
desires, the pedagogical study as a fact, 
and the spiritual biography in the form 
of another volume planned by the same 
author. 

Mr. Battersby, who is himself a mem- 
ber of the Institute of the Brothers of . 
the Christian Schools, received in 1946 
the degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of London for an exhaustive thesis on 
the work of de la Salle, based on origi- 
nal research into unpublished docu- 
ments in the colleges of the Institute 
in various parts of Great Britain and 
in Paris, and in the Vatican archives. 
He has wisely limited this volume to 
the events of the founder’s lifetime, giv- 
ing in a concluding chapter a rapid 
survey of the spread of his Institute up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when it was established all over Europe 
and had secured a firm footing in Can- 
ada, the United States and England. 

It is true that the way for this work 
was to some extent paved by Georges 
Rigault’s monumental Histoire Géné- 
rale de l'Institut des Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes (Paris: Plon), of which 
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College. 1949. 459 pp. 27 figs. $4.00 
Direction of and learning problems of 
the school child from six to twelve years 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TEACHING 
A. D. Woodruff, Cornell University. 
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six volumes have appeared between 
1937 and 1948. But the present work 
is a completely independent study, and 
has the further advantages of being 
compact in size and addressed to Eng- 
lish-speaking readers. 

The life story of de la Salle is easily 
told. Born in Rheims in 1651 of a noble 
family, he aspired to the priesthood at 
an early age. After the surprising fash- 
ion of the time, he was made a Canon 
of the Cathedral of Rheims as a school- 
boy of sixteen, and was ordained at the 
age of twenty-seven. A pious layman, 
Adrian Nyel, Superintendent of the 
Assistance Bureau of Rouen, had 
founded schools for poor children in his 
own city, and in 1679 approached young 
Canon de la Salle with a view to ex- 
tending his work to Rheims. The key 
problem of training teachers induced 
de la Salle to set up in his house an 
inchoate training establishment. He 
soon became so convinced of the need 
of this work that he renounced his 
canonry and (reputable bursars will 
here raise an eyebrow) his fortune, in 
order to devote his life to it. His efforts 
to train lay teachers failed, but in 1691, 
in the Parisian suburb of Vaugirard, he 
laid the foundations of his Institute of 
Teaching Brothers which, at the time of 
his death in 1719, had over a thousand 
members and 36,000 pupils. 

Mr. Battersby displays a scholarly 
accuracy in estimating the achieve- 
ment of de la Salle, and sets right many 
of the hasty generalizations of the or- 
dinary textbook. He does not claim 
that the saint was the originator of 
popular education, but shows the enor- 
mous impetus he gave to it by the 
raising of elementary teaching to the 
level of a religious vocation, by his 
emphasis on training, and by the ac- 
tual foundation of schools. He does not 
claim for him the invention of the 
simultaneous method of teaching, but 
points out that he was the first to apply 
it to vernacular teaching. He acknow- 
ledges the failure of de la Salle’s train- 
ing schools for lay teachers, but rightly 
claims for him the merit of being the 
first to establish them, and points out 
how de la Salle’s hopes have been 
realized in the twenty-nine training 
colleges conducted by the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools in seventeen dif- 
ferent countries. 

This moderation renders all the more 
convincing the claims made for the 
completely original features in de la 
Salle’s work, his secondary boarding- 
school of a non-classical type at Saint 
Yon, suited to the needs of the new 
French middle class; his reformatory 
school in the same town; his continua- 
tion school at Paris; his nautical school 
at Calais; his many technical schools. 
Chapters VII and VIII are of particular 
interest for their detailed account of 


de la Salle’s methods, taken from his 
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Rules and from his Conduct of Schools, 
a work which, as is rightly pointed out 
in the Foreword by Mr. A. C. F. Beales, 
Senior Lecturer in the Department of 
Education, University of London King’s 
College, is comparable for its influence 
with the Ratio Studiorum of the 
Jesuits. Some readers may be a little 
disappointed to find no mention in 
de la Salle’s pedagogical instructions 
of the mystic word “psychology.” They 
will, however, find much sound, even 
surprisingly modern psychology in the 
thoughts of this seventeenth-century ex- 
canon of Rheims, who had all the gifts 
that go to the make up the perfect 
educationalist; plain common sense, 
shrewd insight into human nature, deep 
love of his pupils, lofty ideals and 
fixed intellectual and spiritual values. 
Fercat McGrath, S.J. 


Two educational problems 





THE IMPACT OF THE WAR 
UPON AMERICAN EDUCATION 





By I. L. Kandel. University of North 
Carolina Press. 285p. $4.25 





IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 





By Wilbur A. Yauch. Harper, 299p. 
$3.50 


The recognition of education as a na- 
tional concern during World War II, 
and America’s frenzied if somewhat in- 
effectual effort to treat it as such, may 
be considered the twin themes in this 
report sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Its author 
has been long and favorably known for 
his scholarship in the fields of compara- 
tive education and of the history of 
education. Now retired from teaching, 
he is presently engaged in trying to 
interpret our American culture to our 
overseas cousins attending his alma 
mater, the University of Manchester in 
England. 

The book is a history of educational 
occurrences immediately preceding and 
during the war, and will serve as an 
excellent compendium of material 
within its scope, Unfortunately the plan 
of the work seems to have required 
Professor Kandel in most cases to avoid 
evaluating the policies behind the facts 
which he presents. Thus the chapter on 
“Leadership in Time of Crisis’”— 
which is perhaps the most important 
in the book—emphasizes what various 
agencies (particularly the U. S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission) 
proposed to do, but provides little 
evaluation either of the worthwhileness 
of the proposals or of the extent to 
which they were carried out in 
practice. 
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xii, 219 pp. $3.50 


The story of the metaphysical 
adventures of being from Par- 
menides to Sartre. A diagnosis of 
one of the most crucial questions 
in the philosophical and religious 
thought of the day—the conflict 
of essentialism and existentialism 
—and the Thomistic solution. A 
new and fresh treatment of the 
problems discussed in I'Etre et 
essence. Indispensable to stu- 
dents of metaphysics and of the 
history of philosophy. 


At all Bookstores 


Pontifical Institute of 
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Publishers 
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Despite this weakness, the book is a 
valuable reference work, and may serve 
as the basis upon which some other 
scholar will some day provide an evalu- 
ation to help us guard against the 
repetition in the next war (which God 
forfend!) of the educational errors 
committed in the last. 


Improving Human Relations in School 
Administration is an extended and some- 
what detailed discussion of the part that 
should be played by the elementary 
school principal in developing demo- 
cratic relationships among his staff. Its 
dust-jacket calls it, and quite truthfully, 
“the first volume of its kind.” Its 
uniqueness, however, consists in the 
complete unreality of the environment 
in which this democracy is expected to 
flourish. 

A fundamental assumption seems to 
be that the faculty as a group is re- 
sponsible for determining what shall be 
the principal’s responsibilities and how 
he shall perform them. Of course he is 
to “lead” the faculty to these decisions, 
so that the outline of his functions as 
developed by the faculty will probably 
still not differ greatly from those found 
in less “democratic” schools. One is 
reminded, however, of the fourth- 
grade teacher in a certain “activity” 
school, whose classes annually de- 
veloped a spontaneous interest in In- 
dians just in time to take these parts in 
the school’s Thanksgiving playlet, and 
who by strange coincidence had always 
just refurbished the Indian costumes 
when this spontaneous interest showed 
itself. 

Another basic assumption for Pro- 
fessor Yauch’s democratic school seems 
to be that, although the faculty may at 
times be limited in its freedom by ar- 
bitrary rules set down by legislatures 
and by school boards, the educational 
situation would be much improved if 
each school’s policies were to be set 
entirely by its own faculty. This con- 
cept of democracy in education might, 
however, find some criticism among 
parents and also from philosophers of 
school administration, who tend to 
teach that legislatures and _ school 
boards derive their authority from their 
democratic election, and that the pro- 
fessional is not to be trusted to make 
fundamental policy. 

The book is not entirely without merit. 
It emphasizes some sadly neglected 
truths, such as the importance of the 
delegation of authority by an admin- 
istrator and the desirability of con- 
sultation and discussion before the 
making of sweeping administrative de- 
cisions. But if the book secures wide ac- 
ceptance it will be because of its cham- 
pioning of these half-forgotten truths, 
rather than because of the unrealistic 
basic theories which the truths here 
embellish. Francis J. DoNoHUE 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


On Timely 


Educational Topics 
——_o——- 


RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION 


By James M. O'Neill, Professor of Speech, 
Brooklyn College. The Rev. Gerald G. 
Walsh, S.J., Editor, THOUGHT, says: 
“. , . highly important ... the facts by 
themselves are simply devastating and the 
logic of exposition is luminously clear.” A 
brilliant and carefully documented study, 
in which the author challenges recent 
Supreme Court decisions regarding separa- 
tion of church and state as threats to one 
of our basic civil liberties. $4.00 





IMPROVING HUMAN 
RELATIONS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Wilbur A. Yauch, Assoc. Professor 
of Education, Ohio University. The first 
authoritative and comprehensive guidebook 
for school superintendents, principals and 
teachers who want to improve personnel 
practices in school administration. “An 
excellent book, the best I have seen on the 
subject.”"—William H. Kilpatrick, Prof. 
Emeritus, Columbia University. $3.50 


COUNSELING TECHNICS 
IN COLLEGE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


1949 Revised Edition 


By Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Long-awaited by teachers, counselors and 
students alike, this greatly enlarged re- 
vision supplies a record of the extraor- 
dinary development of counseling technics 
in education since the first appearance of 
this classic volume. $4.00 


DISCRIMINATION AND 
NATIONAL WELFARE 


Edited by Robert M. Maclver, Professor 
of Sociology, Columbia University. Eleven 
noted authorities here consider the serious 
economic and moral costs—both here and 
abroad—of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion, in such areas as housing, education, 
courts, labor unions and churches. $2.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street @ New York 16, N. Y. 


Write publisher, Dept. 32E, for complete 
catalog of Spring Books. 
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CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


By Bernard Iddings Bell. Whittlesey 
House. 230p. $3 

Dr. Bell subtitles his book “A Chal- 
lenge to American Complacency.” For 
seventeen years now he has been “in- 
creasingly sure how alarming is that 
which passes for education in twen- 
tieth-century America.” His intention is 
“to disturb a pseudopatriotic compla- 
cency,” to point out “the cultural child- 
ishness revealed by current trends in 
journalism, by the radio, by our maga- 
zines of large circulation and by our 
best-selling books.” 

The chief indictment Dr. Bell draws 
against modern American education is 
its moral emptiness. He returns again 
and again to the theme that religion 
is an essential part of any good educa- 
tion. But, he notes, “as the American 
school system is now conducted, more 
and more conducted, there is no such 
thing as religious liberty in American 
education. There is liberty only to be 
unreligious.” If our public schools have 
to be officially non-religious, he con- 
cludes, “then the only decent thing is 
to permit religious groups to run their 
own schools, which of course we now 
do, and to give them tax money to run 
them with, which of course we do not.” 
He quotes Pius XI’s encyclical on The 
Education of Christian Youth (1929): 

Let no one say that in a nation 

where there are different religious 

beliefs it is impossible to have 
public instruction otherwise than 
by neutral or mixed schools. In 
such a case, it becomes the duty of 
the State, indeed it is the easier 
and more reasonable method of 
procedure, to leave free scope to 
the initiative of the Church and the 
family, while giving them such as- 
sistance as justice demands. 
“I am not a Roman Catholic,” says Dr. 
Bell, “but I do not see how this state- 
ment can be refuted except by an ap- 
peal to prejudice,” (p. 222, n. 1). In- 
deed he argues (p. 223, n. 3) that to 
refuse tax support to demoninational 
schools is to coerce the conscience of 
the parent who objects to the public 
school. 

Catholic educators will recognize 
many of their own themes in Dr. Bell’s 
insistence on the value of the liberal 
arts, and on the place of the family in 
the training of the child. They will 
agree with his refusal to accept the 
fallacy that religious schools are a 
“divisive” influence. They will welcome 
his unequivocal assertion of man’s ulti- 
mate responsibility to God; though they 
will take issue with him on some of his 
interpretations of the nature and pro- 
gress of religion. And when he looks 
(none too hopefully, to be sure) to the 
National Educational Association to 
check the drift to statism in education, 

many readers will cross their fingers. 
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Locke, John: 7'wo Treatises 


Of Government 
With a Segetemant: PATRIARCHA by 
Robert F 


Si 
5 with an introduction by Thomas I. 





sity of Washington, Seattle. Edition is based 
on the sixth edition, published 1764, the first 
to pont om — author’s posthumous notes 


Frade "Edition Cloth — $2.50 
Text Edition, 


Hume’s Moral ad Political 


Philosophy 

Edited, with an introduction, by Henry 
Aiken, Associate Professor of Philos, 

Harvard University, Cambridge. Part I: Of 
Morals (Book III of the Treatise of Human 
Nature). Part II: Enquiry Concerning the 
ee of Morals. Part III: 10 essays 
selected from the Essays, Moral and Poli- 


tical. 
Trade Edition, Cloth Bound, $8.50 
Text Edition, $1.76 


St. Augustine: The City of 
God 


Translation by Marcus Dods (Books IV, 
XVII, XVIII translated by George Wilson; 
B V, VI, VII and VIII by J. J. 
-—_ Unabridged. 2 volumes 

rade Edition, Cloth, Bound, $5.00 
Text Edition $3.00 


Hume, David: Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion 


Edited, with an introduction, by Henry 
D. Aiken, Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University, bridge. 

Trade Edition, Cloth Bomnd, $1.80 
Text Edition, $0.80 


Bentham, Jeremy: An Intro- 
duction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation 


With an introduction by Laurence J. 
Lafieur Associate Pecltesr’ of Philosophy, 
Florida State College, Tallahassee. 
Trade Edition, Cloth Bound, $8.00 
Test Edition, $1.50 


James, William: Essays in 
Pragmatism 


Edit with an introduction, by Alburey 
Castell, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Contains: The 
Sentiment of Rationality; The Dilemma of 
Determinism; The Moral Philosopher = 
the Moral Life; The Will to Believe; Con- 
clusions on Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence; What Pragmatism Means; Pragmat- 
ism’s Conception of Truth. 

Trade —* Cloth "Bound, $1.90 

zt Edition, $0.90 


Adam Smith’s Moral and 
Political Philosophy 


Edited, with an introduction, by Herbe 
Ww. Schneider, Professor “J se hy, Col 
umbia University, New elections 
from (1) The Theory o; Phat "Sentiments; 
(2) The Lectures on Justice, Police, Rev- 
enue and Arms; (3) relevant passages from 
The Wealth of Nations. 

Trade Edition, Cloth Bound, $3.50 

Text Edition, $1.75 


Montesquieu, de: The Spirit 
of the Laws 


A reprint of the standard translation by 
Thomas Nugent. With an Introduction by 
Franz Neumann, Professor of Government, 
Columbia University. nabridged. 

Trade Edition, Ze a Bound, $85.00 


Text Edi: $3. 
TITLES NOW IN PREPARATION 
Spinoza, Benedict de: Ethics 


Preceded by 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE UN- 
DERSTANDING. 
Translation by William H. White. Edited, 
with an introduction, by James Gutmana_| 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. (Ready end of April.) 
Trade Edition, Cloth Bound, $2.50 

Text Edition, $1.28 
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Crisis in Education is a book that 
deserves the attention of everyone who 
is seriously concerned about American 
education at a time when world leader- 
ship has been thrust on a largely un- 
prepared America. 

CHARLES KEENAN 





IT ALL HAPPENED 





By Seamus Fenton. Gill & Son. 350p. 
10/6 


These reminiscences of an Irish scholar 
cover a period of more than sixty years, 
fifty of which were spent serving the 
National School System. Such a distinc- 
tive record of public service naturally 
provided incidents rich in human rela- 
tions, traditions and philosophy. As an 
educator, the author knew and kept the 
letter and the spirit of the regulatory 
functions of his office, but always re- 
membered and demonstrated the real 
function of education: the formation 
of character. He also kept before the 
teachers with whom he came in contact 
the importance of historical geography. 

Educators who are working on the 
development of an “integrated” cur- 
riculum will find information and in- 
spiration in the many accounts of basic 
teaching, one of which describes the 
teaching of the Propositions of Euclid 
in three-ply wood, and the story of how 
“they talked about the similarity of 
figures, placing one over the other, and 
wondered at the simplicity of Euclid’s 
proofs.” Women who welcome the trend 
toward making modern kitchens what 
kitchens were meant to be—the center 
of the home life rather than merely a 
place to prepare food—will delight in 
the account of the kitchen in the 
O’Connell home, “a spacious hall, a 
trysting place of hospitality and joy- 
ousness where the piper visited a cen- 
tury ago, and native dances were per- 
formed up and down its length.” 
Throughout the entire book there are 
references to home food production, 
and its great importance in the health 
and well being of the people. 

The descriptions of “Station,” the im- 
portant religious and social functions, 
and “patterns,” centers of joyful activi- 
ties, could serve as guides for priests 
and laymen now making patterns of 
rural-life “days” and retreats in this 
country. Attachment to the land and its 
importance in the lives of people runs 
like a thread through the entire book. 

There are reminiscences of travel ex- 
periences outside of Ireland and of 
visitors from other parts of the world. 
Educational methods in Denmark, 
Spain, France and Ireland are com- 
pared. One charming tale concerns the 
origin of the famous mule traders of the 
South, the descendants of the “liberty 
loving children of old Erin,” still living 
Westmeath traditions. One such remi- 








FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


By Mueller and Robertson. A 
common sense health book writ- 
ten directly to the student. This 
text is short. It can be completely 
covered in the time usually allot- 
ted, but it contains every essential 
called for by the average health 
course. Excellent end-of-chapter 


material. Clear illustrations and | 


diagrams. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By Sanders. Second edition of a 
successful new biology. Improved 
illustrations and added self-pro- 
nouncing glossary. Teacher’s 
Guide ready now. Workbook 
published this spring. This new 
workbook is outstanding. It con- 
tains 60 varied assignments, spe- 
cial home projects, and a fine sec- 
tion on the microscope. Usable 
with any text. 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


By Burns, Verwiebe, and Hasel. 
New edition of an outstanding 
physics text. Brings the book up- 
to-date in all developments. New 
editions of Workbook, Labora- 
tory Manual, and Guide. 


CHEMISTRY 

A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
By Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. New 
second edition of text and labora- 
tory manual. Industrial applica- 
tions still emphasized. Recent dis- 
coveries included. Excellent new 
tables. 


Changing texts in these subjects? 
VAN NOSTRAND 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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niscence, written with unusual tender- 
ness, makes up the chapter on An 
t-Athair Padraig O’Conaill, the model 
Kerry priest who crossed the teora at 
the age of 104. His was a perfect ex- 
ample of the priestly ministry described 
by Benedict XV: “The rural pastor 
should give his attention to the grave 
social questions with which his people 
are grappling, the agrarian problem, 
land distribution, the improvement of 
the living conditions of the working- 
men and their families.” 

The constant and ever-present hope 
of the author was that his volume would 
serve to make the reader Gaelic-minded. 
Surely he has achieved that goal. 
Pautine M. REYNOLDS 





NO GREATER SERVICE 
By Sister Rosalita, 1.H.M. 
Detroit: Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. 863 p. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF A CENTURY: 
Edited by Sister M. Rosalita, 1.H.M. 








Detroit: Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. 299 p. 
$15 the set 


These two volumes commemorate two 
heroic achievements: the development 
of the Congregation of the Sisters, Ser- 
vants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
and the painstaking research and schol- 
arship of the author, Sister M. Rosalita. 

The first of the volumes, written in a 
flowing, narrative style, will have a 
more general appeal. One of its most 
thrilling sections is the story of Marie 
Annette Duchemin who became Mother 
Theresa Maxis, the foundress of the 
Congregation. The life story of the 
serious little mulatto girl from Balti- 
more whose spiritual strength and cour- 
age gave rise to great things is one to 
rank with other saints and pilgrims of 
the Church. The book reflects a spir- 
itual richness in the numerous records 
of the lives of priests, nuns and lay 
people who contributed directly and 
indirectly to the founding and develop- 
ment of the Congregation. 

One may forgive the tendency to 
digress along pleasant but remote by- 
paths because these detours are quite 
intellectually rewarding. Tlie book is 
crammed with all sorts of interesting 
trivia connected with other religious or- 
ders and their social and _ historical 
backgrounds, both in the United States 
and abroad. The main thread of the 
narrative is that of the impressive prog- 
ress of the Congregation from the first 
rude log-cabin Motherhouse in Monroe. 
Michigan, to the modern and magnifi- 
cent Marygrove College for girls in 
Detroit today. Surely a memorial to 
an abiding faith in God and hope in 
human perfectability. 

The chief value of the volume for 
educators is the fact that it is so repre- 
sentative of the development of Catho- 














































lic religious orders and their great 
educational institutions in America. 
Such documents constitute the story of 
Catholic education and its contributions 
to American democracy. 

The companion volume, Achievement 
of a Century, is a sort of directory to 
the Motherhouse, its institutions and 
missions, with summary records of their 
foundings and major features of de- 
velopment. Hence this volume is a 


valuable source book for any one who 
is interested in checking such informa- 
tion. 

The recommendation is made that 
the first volume, No Greater Service, be 
re-edited and reduced to only the rele- 
A smaller, more easily 


vant materials. 
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marketable book might secure the wider 
circulation that it deserves. 
Heten C. Lawey 





Correction: In our issue of April 2, 
my review of Rural Life in the United 
States (Knopf) stated that the book 
had been “prepared by veterans in the 
field as a publication of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture.” The Depart- 
ment calls our attention to the fact 
that the book was written by employes 
of the Department, but as a private 
document, after office hours, and pub- 
lished by a private publisher. The sen- 
tence should have read simply: “This 
survey ... was... prepared by 
veterans in rural life field.” J. L. F. 


AN EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING AID 


THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 


in comic 
book format! 


SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY! 


Not Just Another Text Book 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
can’t and doesn’t look like 
any other school book. The 
excitement, vitality, and ac- 
tion of the comic book format 
have given it an appeal be- 
yond that of any text. An ef- 
fective teaching aid, this col- 
orful picture story illustrates 
the details of Christ’s public 
life. Children will find the se- 
quence of events easy to fol- 
low; the dialogue easy to 
understand. Order now for 
religion classes, vacation 
schools, and pamphlet racks. 
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SERVICES TO CHILDREN’ IN 
INSTITUTIONS 





By Cecilia McGovern. National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities. 452p. $4 


The informed Catholic, always alert to 
the many facets of Church organization 
and development, will read this book 
with interest. It gives the most thorough 
study yet made of institutions for chil- 
dren, and the Catholic may well rejoice 
that this work has been done by a 
Catholic who has made overt use of 
Catholic philosophy both in theory and 
in practice, as well as of up-to-date 
technical knowledge of all kinds. It is 
so well-written and arranged, with so 
many case studies presented in modern 
style, that although the book’s main 
purpose may be said to provide a prac- 
tical manual for priests, brothers, nuns 
and others concerned with the adminis- 
tration of institutions for Catholic chil- 
dren, there is nothing which will repel 
any interested in child welfare, care 
and guidance. 

There are eight chapters, headed 
respectively: “The New Role of In- 
stitutions for Children”; “Treatment 
through Group Programs”; “House 
Parents”; “The Role of the Specialist 
in the Institutional Program”; “Educa- 
tion and Recreation”; “Religious and 
Moral Training”; “Discipline”; In- 


Service Training Program.” Miss Mc- 
Govern has stated in her preface that 
she concerned herself primarily with 
“questions of program and personnel as 
affecting the welfare of children in 
institutions rather than with problems 
of physical set-up, plant management 
and equipment, or financing and budget- 
ing.” 

Moreover, so thoroughly has the 
author assimilated her material and 
viewed it in perspective, that there are 
none of the usual trappings of scholar- 
ship to show the enormous amount of 
work involved, the lengthy visits to 
many institutions, the expert weighing 
of material by comparisons with the 
best social work, psychological, psychi- 
atric and educational techniques. Miss 
McGovern’s competence in the field she 
writes about is vouched for by her 
Ph.D. degree from Yale, and by Mon- 
signor John O’Grady, Secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, who wrote the Foreword and is re- 
sponsible for publishing the book. 

On the whole, Miss McGovern found 
much more to praise than to blame in 
our Catholic institutions for children. 
She shows clearly the value of prayer 
and the Sacraments in training chil- 
dren, especially those with behavior 
problems. There are many practical 
comments on confession and the great 
work which can be performed by priests 
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in a friendly relationship with children, 
Where fault is to be found, the author 
criticizes in a prudent and charitable 
manner. 

One can most earnestly hope that 
Services to Children in Institutions wil] 
have a good sale not only among those 
who deal with children in institutions, 
but among Catholic parents, priests and 
teachers, and even among those who 
may not have direct dealings with chil. 
dren, but who wish to be informed on 
all Church activities and up-to-date 
norms and practices. Eva J. Ross 





ALIEN LAND 
By Willard Savoy. Dutton. 320p. $3 


The stresses of the so-called Negro 
problem are intensified in this first 
novel by the presentation of a central 
character who stands in a racial half- 
light. Kern Roberts is a man who can 
“pass” among white people, an advan- 
tage given him by his mother; from his 
father he has inherited a duty toward 
the colored race which he cannot ig- 
nore. Along with the unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe two ways of life at 
first hand goes the distinction of being 
despised by prejudiced factions on 
either side of an artificial battle line. 
The novel, too, takes a middle course 
which will not satisfy partisan emo- 
tions, but which arrives at the only 
possible solution. It rejects both the 
“Uncle Tom-ism” which the doc- 
trinaires deride and the violence they 
agitate for. Equality in the human 
family is what Kern demands, and he 
is willing to prove his fitness for it. 
The work proceeds on two levels, 
with Kern making his way in the radio 
field as a white man in the days before 
the war and secretly writing the bitter 
story of his boyhood as a Negro in 
Washington and Alabama. Before he 
was born, his father had made the de- 
cision which haunts Kern; he had given 
up his position as a “white” man to 
return to his own people and found 
the Freedom League, dedicated to legal 
assistance of Negroes. Kern’s boyhood 
is overshadowed by the “problem” and 
by his father’s righteous refusal to un- 
derstand a divided loyalty. Father and 
son are further estranged by Kern’s 
testimony against a Negro who assaults 
and kills his white mother, by the boy’s 
resentment against Negroes who hate 
his light skin, by his desire to make 
his way in the large world as a writer. 
Tragic experience of brutal discrimi- 
nation against his race in the South 
frightens Kern into his decision to deny 
his heritage and go to New York. There 
he falls in love and all but loses the girl 
when she discovers his secret, but the 
novel ends on a note of compromise. 
Kern’s war service teaches him to sym- 
pathize with his father’s struggle for 
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Negro rights by setting it in the larger 
pattern of human justice, but he turns 
away from the racial barricades to 
make his life individually worthy. 
Violent incidents are, of course, 
standard in a novel of this sort, and 
the author makes his bow to a limp 
liberal tradition in other directions. 
Kern’s pre-marital affair with the girl 
Marianne is justified by romantic abso- 
lutism; they feel no shame, therefore 
they have done no wrong. The strong 
yoice of justice which Kern hears in 
his New York circle is narrowly anti- 
fascist rather than whole-heartedly 
democratic; and at least one of the 
admired characters has a close counter- 
part in a person in real life who has 
apparently rejected the possibility of 
solving the racial problem within the 
American framework. The false notes, 
however, seem to be attributable to a 
first novel’s compliance with formula 
rather than conviction in the light of 
the total impression left by the book. 
On the positive side, there is much 
good will implemented by sharp, effec- 
tive writing. THomas J. Fitzmorris 





JOHN ENGLAND: AMERICAN 
CHRISTOPHER 





By Dorothy Fremont Grant. Bruce. 
166p. $2.75 


This lively and provocative sketch is not 
meant to be a biography of the first 
Bishop of Charleston and, in her intro- 
ductory remarks, the author tells us 
why. Her purpose is primarily to recall 
a long-forgotten pioneer of the Catholic 
press, an outstanding controversialist 
who devoted his great oratorical and 
literary talents to dissipating the fog of 
ignorance and prejudice which clouded 
the minds of Protestants and made 
them easy victims of anti-Catholic dem- 
agogues. 

The cause of this state of mind— 
almost three hundred years of English 
propaganda and false history—is 
strongly emphasized, and Bishop Eng- 
land’s methods of combating it fully 
explained. Indeed, the whole story is 
devoted to this one phase of the 
Bishop’s career, and as one reads of his 
tireless efforts to spread Catholic truth 
by countless sermons, lectures, articles 
and letters, and his editorial labors as 
founder and editor of the United States 
Catholic Miscellany—America’s first 
Catholic weekly—one wonders how the 
man ever found time for the adminis- 
trative duties of his diocese, much less 
for the many other important activities 
in which he took a leading part. 

The reason for the emphasis on this 
one aspect of Bishop England’s life 
is to set up for modern apostles of 
Catholic Action a model for their en- 
couragement and imitation, and to re- 
mind all Catholics that the same ignor- 


ance and prejudice still thrive in our 
land today. Hence the need and the 
duty of continuing the fight to preserve 
our Catholic way of life. 

Unfortunately, the insistence upon 
the failure of so valiant a champion, his 
quick drop into oblivion, and the fact 
that conditions today are almost as bad 
as he faced in the eighteen-twenties, 
may arouse in the minds of the more 
cautious the thought that this is not 
the right approach. 

The book may, however, prompt the 
reader to seek in the pages of Guilday 
or O’Brien the whole inspiring story of 
the apostolic man who was one of the 
greatest and noblest of our pioneer 
prelates. F. J. GALLAGHER 





BY EASTERN WINDOWS 


By William H. McDougall Jr. Scrib- 
ner’s. 343p. $3 





Gerard Manley Hopkins once said, 
after reading Dana’s Two Years Before 
the Mast: “ ... terrible and instruc- 
tive; and it happened—ah! that is the 
charm and the main point.” 

No more terse and comprehensive 
comment could be made about By East- 
ern Windows. Subtitled “The Story of 
a Battle of Souls and Minds,” it is the 
sequel to Six Bells off Java, published 
last year, containing the narrative of 
United Press correspondent Mc- 
Dougall’s war experience of being tor- 
pedoed, machine-gunned in the water 
and finally captured by Japanese sol- 
diers in Java. The present book tells of 
his four years in Japanese prison 
camps. 

McDougall is an American Catholic 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, and the 
“charm” of his book lies in the skill 
with which he paints, with restraint and 
and no sentimentality, a sincere revela- 
tion of what religion can mean in the 
lives of everyday men under terrible 
living conditions. 

Mr. McDougall did not find God in a 
foxhole. His is not a conversion story; it 
is not even his own story. It is his vivid 
account of the way religious men lived, 
prisoners of pagan men, in a com- 
munity filled with non-religious men. 

Perhaps the most Catholic note in his 
writing is found in the picture, almost 
overpowering in its starkness and hor- 
rible details, of lingering death, of 
death-in-life from starvation, disease, 
bayonets, bullets—with not one expres- 
sion of profanity, obscenity or por- 
nography. 

Fr. Bakker, the heroic little missionary 
priest, set the poem to music and taught 
it to the choir he organized to cheer the 
spirits of the men in prison. He died 
in prison in June, 1945 at Belalau, 
Sumatra. 

Many men died in prison; and Mc- 
Dougall, who volunteered for hospital 
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For the Catholic Teacher 
Catechism Stories 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
Large collection of over 700 apt 
classroom anecdotes to accompany the 
Baltimore Cathechism. 


Twelve and After 


A BOOK OF TEACHER'S MA’ 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
OF OLDER CHILD) 

By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
“This book brings method and an 
ideal into teaching. Heartily to be 
recommended.”’—The Unsverse. 


Religious Teaching of 
Young Children 


By S. N. D. : 
“One of our most intelligent and in- 
spiring guides, in both method and 
in content, for instructing young 
children in the life of Our Lord, the 
Mass and the Sacraments.”—Michi- 
gan Catholic. $2.25 


Modern Thomistic Philosophy 
By R. P. Phillips, D.D. 
“The author has admirably achieved 
his purpose in a book which is co 
herent, clear and interesting, and a 
valuable addition to the literature in 
English on the subject.”—The Catho- 
lic Herald. 2 vols. $7.50 


A History of Philosophy, 
Volume 1: Greece and Rome 


opleston, : 

Designed to be a standard historical 
textbook for all Christian students of 
philosophy. ‘The work is more suc- 
cessful than any comparable Catholic 
text in English and provides a read- 
able and reliable key to the teachings 
of the ancient philosophers.””—Com- 
monwea!. $4.00 

Coming soon: Volume 2: 

AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS 


Moral Theology 
By Rev. Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap. 


Presents as completely as possible the 
application of theory to practice both 
in the subject matter of First Prin- 
ciples and in the treatment of the 
Commandments and the Sacraments. 

$3.50 


Handbook of Medical Ethics 


By Rev. S. A. Larochelle and 
C. T. Fink, M.D. 


Priests, doctors, nurses, and all those 
in preparation for these careers will 
find this a valuable and authoritative 
book for quick reference in _ per- 
plexing cases. $1.75 


The Spiritual Life 


A TREATISE ON ASCETICAL AND 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


By Rev. Adolphe Tanquerey, 
S.S., D.C. 


Second and revised edition. $4.50 


Manuale Theologiae 
Dogmaticae 


By Canonicus J. M. Herve, S.Th.Dr. 
4 vols. $13.00 


Summa Theologiae Moralis 


By A. Schmitt, S.J. and 
H. Noldin, S.J. 
3 vols. $10.50 


At your bookstore or from 


NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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duty, tells the manner of their going. 
The book is a document that should 
be “must” reading for all UN repre- 
sentatives, Army and Navy men of 
every land, statesmen, Congressmen 
and plain people who need to know 
what happens to interned civilians. 
Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 





ACTIONS AND PASSIONS 





By Max Lerner. Simon & Schuster. 
367p. $3.50 


Max Lerner’s collection of the com- 
ments selected from his PM editorials 
and essays is a like a left-over smérgas- 
bord—infinite variety, some good, some 





bad, some still fresh, but quite a few 
spoiled. 

It is as a tour de force that this book 
will appeal to Mr. Lerner’s readers. 
Even those who oppose his suggestions 
and conclusions will admire his pro- 
digious volume and inclusive pen. It is 
difficult to produce daily newspaper 
columns on subjects as varied as Mr. 
Lerner’s choices and still preserve in- 
telligibility and clearness. 

The book is therefore an excellent 
illustration of the danger involved in 
publishing peripatetic newspaper col- 
umns between hard covers long after 
the events they describe. The blush of 
timeliness has disappeared, the urgency 
of pleading—on an issue no longer be- 





THREE TEXTBOOKS 


DOM THOMAS VERNER MOORE 


eminent teacher and scholar 


THE DRIVING FORCES OF HUMAN 





NATURE and Their Adjustment 


A synthesis of modern psychological thought, em- 
bracing philosophy, experimental psychology and 
psychiatry. “. . . Meets an urgent and a wide need for 
the educated reader and as a textbook in courses in 
psychology in schools, colleges and universities. It is 
the crowning climax of a long scholarly career, and 
it places all who are interested in the phenomena of 
the mental life under a great and a lasting debt... . 
Only at rare intervals are we privileged to read the 
products of a writer who is a devout priest, a learned 
scientist and a penetrating psychiatrist.” 

—JOHN A. O'BRIEN, PH.D., in Books on Trial. 


475 pages $6.50 


NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


“. . A kindly book, an informed book. It does not lean 
too heavily on theory. It teaches by example rather than pre- 
cept. Students will find in it an introduction to mental dis- 
orders which will make sense to them and encourage them 
to look further.”—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY. 


312 pages $4.50 
PERSONAL MENTAL HYGIENE 


Basis ideas on the prevention and self-correction of mental 
ills find a counterpart in the author’s wise personal counsel. 
“Will enjoy the same reputation as Father Moore’s other 
books.” —-PSYCHIATRY QUARTERLY 


365 pages $4.50 


Through your bookstore 
or order from 


Publishers of medical and scientific books. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 








GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 
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fore the public—has evaporated; and 
the ravages of time force the author to 
add explanatory footnotes which de. 
stroy the validity of his theses. 

A central theme of left-of-center 
liberalism runs through all Mr. Lerner’s 
comments. If it were necessary to char- 
acterize him in a single phrase, I think 
“the American Harold Laski” might 
come close. Both Lerner and Laski are 
professors - turned - commentator. Both 
hope to change what they consider 
pretty bad world, a la semi-Marx, and 
both believe that this country offers 
promise for the future if only its cyl. 
ture, economics and politics can be 
twisted to please them. Finally, neither 
Professor Laski nor Professor Lermer 
exercises that gentleness in criticism 
and moderation in attack which, mis. 
takenly I suppose, one expects from 
civilized academic intellectuals. 

On the other hand, constant criticism 
of our institutions and mores, even 
when it frequently descends to tilting at 
windmills—as it does here—is good 
medicine for complacency. Our system 
is not so perfect that we cannot benefit 
from the diatribes of its critics; and 
whether Mr. Lerner is discussing the 
May-Garsson war-graft affair, Toynbee 
on the Christian idea, or communist in- 
filtration into our unions, he is always 
interesting and literate. 

It is his basic conclusions which are 
not convincing. For instance, one can 
agree with him on the importance of 
academic freedom, the injustice of 
racial discrimination or the evils of 
monopoly, without agreeing that po- 
litical, economic and social abuses in 
our system are symptomatic of our com- 
plete decadence and illustrative of our 
need for socialist collectivism. There 
may be a case for socialism, but Mr. 
Lerner’s arguments for it are light in 
weight. 

This is a good book to read in small 
portions as an antidote to smugness. 


LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 





EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS IN 
TARAHUMARA 





By Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. University 
of California Press. 234p. $3.75 


The casual reader of history frequently 
hears of the magnificent Franciscan 
missions of California but much less 
often of the solid work of the Jesuits 
which preceded. Scarcely more than 
fifty years after Pope Paul III had ap- 
proved the Order in 1540 and less than 
twenty years after the entry into Mex- 
ico, Jesuit missionaries were working 
along the Pacific shores of what was 
then called New Spain. There, im 
Michoacan and Sinaloa, they began the 
long move northward, tribe by tribe 
and mission after mission, which took 
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SHEED & WARD 


are not textbook publishers, but vari- 
ous books of ours are used as texts all 
the same. We have long wished to 
boast of this, and have finally got 
around to doing a little research on 
the subject. Only five books were 
covered and only for the last two 
years, but we were rather impressed by 


our findings. 


Father Farrell’s A COMPANION 
TO THE SUMMA (4 vols., $16 
the set) leads easily, with 50 adop- 
tions in educational institutions rang- 
ing from seminaries down to junior 
colleges. 

Maritain’s INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY ($2.75) comes next 
with 27 adoptions in universities, col- 
leges and seminaries. 


F. J. Sheed’s THEOLOGY & 
SANITY ($3) is third with 24 
adoptions in universities, colleges and 
seminaries. 

The Knox NEW TESTAMENT 
($3.25) is used in 20 of the same 
(including two non-Catholic colleges) . 


F. J. Sheed’s translation of THE 
CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE ($3) is used in 14 colleges, 
four of them non-Catholic, and the 
same author’s A MAP OF LIFE 
($1.50) in 14 colleges and high 
schools. 


We've probably missed some, and as 
we said, have only checked on these 
five books, which seemed likely ones. 
If any educator will write and tell us 
what books he is using and for what 
courses, we shall be very grateful in- 
deed. If anyone would like to con- 
sider adopting a Sheed & Ward book, 
we shall be glad to send a copy on the 
usual ten days’ examination. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, LIV- 
ING THE FAITH, on reading in 
connection with Catholic Action—it 
doesn’t cost anything but we are send- 
ing it only on request. If you write to 
us about any of these matters, please 
make sure of prompt attention by ad- 
dressing your letter to Ann Sharkey. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 





them finally into Arizona and California. 
At that point the whole enterprise ter- 
minated with the tragic command of 
the Spanish Bourbon absolutists for the 
suppression of the Order. 

Mainly Spaniards at first, then, after 
1664, Bohemians, Germans, Irish, and 
Italians worked in the isolated stations 
in the wilderness alone with their fickle 
and savage neophytes. Martyrs like 
Tapia, Pascual, Fonte, and many others 
were the precursors of the more famous 
Kino and Salvatierra in the long ad- 
vance. 

In this and his other two volumes on 
these missions, Father Dunne has filled 
in most of the lacunae in the two hun- 
dred years of Jesuit mission history be- 
tween the beginning accounts of 
Fathers Jacobsen and Shiels and the 
terminal works of Dr. Bolton and 
Father Engelhardt which cover impor- 
tant phases of Jesuit efforts in Califor- 
nia and Arizona. The Tarahumara mis- 
sions, subject of Father Dunne’s cur- 
rent volume, were scattered among the 
deserts and mountains of western Chi- 
huahua and Sonora. When the Jesuits 
entered the area in the early seven- 
teenth century, it was well beyond the 
line of settlement. Soon after, however, 
a series of fabulous strikes brought 
settlers streaming into the mountains 
in fevered rushes after gold and silver 
in which all the disorders of the Forty- 
Niners in California were anticipated 
many times over. 

These settlers, who exploited the In- 
dians for their labor in fields and 
mines, caused a large portion but by 
no means all of the troubles that 
plagued the missionaries. There was 
also the indifference of the natives to 
Christian precepts and their many 
backslidings, their impatience with the 
restraints of pueblo life and the con- 
stant lure of the old savage ways. 


There were the perils of exposure to 


the elements, of snows which isolated 
the missions for weeks. There were 
frequent plagues, of smallpox espe- 
cially, which, while passing over the 
missionaries themselves, carried off 
their Indian charges in wholesale num- 
bers. It is no wonder that some of the 
less resolute members of the Society 
asked for transfer to other fields where 
their labors might have better re- 
ward. Father Neumann of Tarahumara 
summed up the wisdom of one who had 
persevered for fifty years when he said: 
#s . it is not sublime theology or 
sublety of knowledge in any of the 
other sciences that is needed in the 
work of instilling Christian doctrine in- 
to these people. There is need only of 
the gentleness of the lamb in directing 
them; of invincible patience in bearing 
with them; and, finally, of Christian 
humility which enables you to become 
all things to all men, to disdain no one, 
to perform without shrinking the mean- 





NEW BOOKS 


likely to be used as texts; 


GLEE-WOOD: A Treasury of 
Middle English Literature, com- 
piled, edited and put into modern 
English by Margaret Williams 
($6). This, with Mother Williams’ 
WORD-HOARD ($4.25) gives a 
complete picture of English literature 
up to the Elizabethans. Worth hav- 
ing, surely? 


IMMORTAL DIAMOND: Studies 
in Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited 
by Norman Weyand, S.J. ($5). 
Essays by eleven of his fellow Jesuits 
on every aspect of Hopkins as priest 
and poet. Descriptive leaflet on request. 


THE FAITH MAKES SENSE by 
john Carmel Heenan ($3). If 
students are to learn what a modern 
agnostic’s objections to the Faith 
really are, and how to meet them, this 
is the book to teach them. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, Vol. I, 
Genesis through Esther ($7). 
Apart from Scripture scholars, modern 
Catholics take strangely little interest 
in the OLD TESTAMENT: we think 
having a version as pleasant and easy 
to read as this will make all the 
difference. 


THE SACRAMENTAL WAY, 
edited for the Liturgical Confer- 
ence by Mary Perkins ($5). This 
is particularly recommended for a 
college religion course, and contains 
suggestions for study for this purpose 
by the Rev. Shawn Sheehan. Descrip- 


tive leaflet on request. 


To end with, let us say that we are 
surprised and rather distressed that 
nobody seems to be adopting Robert 
Farren’s quite excellent book on 
poetry appreciation, HOW TO EN- 
JOY POETRY ($3). Most students 
these days don’t enjoy poetry: we be- 
gin to suspect that educators don’t 
either, and don’t think it matters. Are 
we right? Perish the thought! But 
then why don’t they use this first-rate 
book? 


Remember, if you write to us for 
leaflets, books for examination, or just 
information, address your letter to 


Ann Sharkey. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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Outstanding 
McGRAW- HILL 
Tents 


THE SCIENCE OF CHEMISTRY 
By Georce W. Warr and Lewis F. 
Hatcu, University of Texas. 566 pages, 


$4.50. 


This is the first chemistry text designed and 
written exclusively for the so-called “cultural” 
or “terminal” course. Sufficient emphasis is 
placed upon the fundamentals and the applica- 
tions of chemistry to give the student an under- 
standing of the science. The text is unusual in 
that it includes organic chemistry, biological 
chemistry, agricultural chemistry, and medicinal 
chemistry. A supplementary volume, Chemical 
Laboratory Experiments, will be available. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

By G. Bryant BacHMAN, Purdue Uni- 
versity. In press. 

Designed for a year’s course of medium inten- 
sity, or for a rather concentrated semester 
course, this text is particularly well adapted for 
non-chemistry majors. Features: careful organ- 
ization and correlation of material to simplify 
the learning process; early introduction to the 
systematic naming of organic compounds; a 
carefully sifted group of theoretical concepts; 
emphasis on the organic chemistry of related 
fields of knowledge; stimulating exercises and 
problems. 


MODERN INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS 


By Ira M. Freeman, Rutgers University. 
490 pages, $4.50. 

A new type of introduction to the field of 
physics. Attempts to give the student a broad 
idea of the development and methods of the 
science. Mainly includes only those portions of 
classical mechanics, electricity and optics which 
are held to be of fundamental importance and 
which are needed as a prerequisite to under- 
standing modern developments. The manner in 
which the subject is pr d in this new book 
allows reasonable time for exploring the wider 
implications of the subject and for examining 
its methods of attacking problems. 


GEOLOGY. Principles and Processes. 
New 3rd edition 


By W. H. Emmons, Greorce A. THIEL, 
and Curnton R. StaurFer, all of the 
University of Minnesota, and Ira S. 
ALLtson, Oregon State College. Ready 
in May. 
Here is a revision of a successful text for col- 
lege students. Some minor changes in arrange- 
ment have been made and new material added. 
In simple but technical style, the authors present 
the fundamental concepts of physical omens 
and give the student a scientific view of the 
rocesses that operate on and in the earth. As 
fore, there is one long chapter on historical 
gevlogy, and there is new emphasis on the inter- 
pretation of landscape and geologic structure as 
seen from the air, with many of these aei/al 
views described, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. Physical 
and Cultural. New 3rd edition 


By Vernor C. FincH and GLENN T. 
TREWARTHA, University of Wisconsin. 
In press. 

As before, the unique feature of this well known 
text is that it looks upon physical geography as 
an analysis of the resource for nations and 
peoples. Thus it stresses forms rather than pro- 
cesses, and treats physical geography as_ the 
science which deals with the potentialities of the 
physical earth for human use. The new edition 
has been simplified, clarified, and brought up to 
date. Much new material has been added. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








est task, and, if the barbarians scorn 
you, to endure their contempt to the 
end.” 

Often there was a brighter side, as 
the Jesuits successfully trained the In- 
dians to the new life. The mission units 
became self-sustaining with extensive 
lands and herds of cattle. Yepomera, 
for instance, at one time supported its 
one hundred and thirty families with 
four thousand cattle and over two hun- 
dred mules and horses. The thousands 
of baptisms attest to the beginnings 
of spiritual life. In 1678, the halfway 
mark in their history, the missions to- 
taled over sixty-three thousand Chris- 
tian Indians. 

The Spanish Government, too, was 
usually most generous with its support 
of the Jesuit against all their enemies, 
whether red men or white. It is clear 
that the Spanish administration saw in 
the missions and their work a most 
effective tool for the expansion of the 
empire and did all it could to enhance 
the prestige of the missionary, backing 
up his authority with theirs. 

Father Dunne’s research is minute 
and painstaking. He has written prin- 
cipally from contemporary sources. He 
has made full use of the annuas, the 
annual letters from the missions, as 
well as the old chronicles and records 
of inspection. In addition, his travels 
have given him a first-hand knowledge 
of the country. The bibliography shows 
the wide field of his search for ma- 
terials, 

The limitations of the book lie chiefly 
in certain deficiencies in style. Facts 
are sometimes needlessly repeated. 
There are tiresome inversions of sen- 
tence order, and the phrasing is often 
stilted and affected. Metaphors some- 
times become amusingly mixed, as in 
the following: “The sound of the volley 
from the arquebuses reverberated far 
out upon the valley of the Papigochic 
and almost as rapidly Dame Rumor 
sped upon the wings of Mercury” 
(p. 71). These defects offer distractions 
in a piece of sound historical research. 


Pau S. Lietz 





THE KEATS CIRCLE: Letters and 
Papers, 1816-1878 





Ed. by Hyder Edward Rollins. Harvard 
University Press. Vol. I: 332p.; Vol. II: 
519p. $12 


This edition of some 350 letters and 
documents, most of which concern 
Keats and were written by the poet’s 
friends or acquaintances, Professor 
Rollins himself has properly called a 
“source-book” (p. xii). At the begin- 
ning of his first volume, the editor has 
contributed a series of biographical 
sketches of some of the correspondents 
and others “frequently mentioned” in 
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the letters, pointing out all that the 
casual reader of Keats need notice in 
the letters themselves. The total result 
is such that the more advanced student 
of Keats and his times will, even though 
many of the letters have been printed 
elsewhere in whole or in part, often 
find indispensable these two volumes 
edited in the Rollins tradition of thor. 
ough caution and precision. 

Even in an age given to letter-writing, 
the fact that here are over one hundred 
letters written between Keats’ friends, 
and on Keats, from 1816 to the poet’s 
death in 1821 (and there are many 
more—printed elsewhere, not yet 
printed, or not extant) fully attests the 
esteem and affection of the Keats circle 
for the poet. Indeed, most of his friends 
would have affirmed Keats’ own belief: 
“T think that I shall be among the Eng. 
lish poets after my death.” 

Except for this high and now realized 
hope of immortality through fame, 
there stalks through the letters—both 
before and after 1821—the specter of 
death. This was the more baleful not 
only because of the tragically early and 
painful death of the poet, but also be 
cause this “too noble animal,” as his 
physician at Rome, Dr. Clarke, called 
him, had in his last days—in the words 
of Severn, who attended him—“no phi- 
losophy . . . no religion . . . to support 
him . . . withal the most gnawing 
desire for it . . . yet without the possi- 
bility of receiving it” (I. 196). 

No matter how one loves Keats and 
his poetry, in reading these letters he 
feels from the beginning what Patmore 
called “a whisper of the end” (II, 205). 
Indeed, aside from the small portions 
devoted to Keats’ poetry, to his fi- 
nancial and printing problems, and 
some comments on American culture by 
the immigrant George Keats, brother of 
the poet, there is so much of the obitu- 
ary note in these letters that one not 
only thinks constantly of Keats and his 
end but also fears that any latent necro- 
philia in a reader might find a grim 
satiety here, were these volumes to be 
regarded as other than a source-book. 

One the cause of Keats’ death, the 
letters allow us a choice of any one or 
more of the theories: that Keats was 
killed by the critics, by consumption 
abetted or not by the former, by an- 
guish over Fanny Brawne, or by what 
Keats himself once claimed, “the con- 
tinued stretch of his imagination” (I, 
180). The exact dates of the poet's 
death and burial are fairly well estab- 
lished by Rollins (I, 225-227, note 5), 
and, much more valuable for scholar- 
ship, there is here, excellently an- 
notated by the editor (I, 253-260), a 
list of books in the poet’s library or 
possession. This list—along with such 
a fact as Keats’ early literal transla- 
tion of the Aeneid and the report of 
Bailey that he had worked out a theory 
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of melody in verse—may show, if other 
proof were lacking, that Keats’ belief 
that poetry must come “as naturally as 
leaves of a tree” does not mean the poet 
is the worse for being a scholar. Many 
more facts, as well as opinions and 
theories, found in these letters will have 
to be sifted and weighed by future biog- 
raphers of Keats. 

One may wonder why the editor in- 
cluded the dull poems of a G. F. Mather 
(II, 193-200) and an S. Jones (II, 305- 
308), why well-known quotations from 
the Bible and from Shakespeare should 
be documented, why the index for a 
work of this sort did not include place- 
names. These questions, however, are 
small matters alongside the gratitude 
which students of Keatsiana owe the 
editor of these two beautifully printed 
volumes. JEROME W. ARCHER 
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THE DOCTOR UTTERED A SERIES 
of silly syllables. They made no sense, 
but they sounded impressive. 

He might as well have been talking 
Chinese, but I knew what he meant. 
He was telling me that I was a sick 
man. 

I had suspected something of the 
sort, what with my sore throat, drib- 
bling nose, aching head and protesting 
bones. Still, it was nice to know that it 
was official. I looked at the doctor and 
waited expectantly. 

“Don’t go to work,” he said. “Don’t 
go anywhere. Stay at home and annoy 
your wife. Put a fire in the fireplace 
and sit there.” 

Then I paid him. After all, that’s 
what I had hired him for. I wanted 
something to silence the boss with. 

So here I was, the next morning, sit- 
ting by the fireplace, snuffling, and pity- 
ing the people who had to run for the 
bus. 

There was a clattering on the stair- 
way, a thumping and banging which 
sounded like somebody falling head- 
long. I started up. Then I relaxed. 

It was Betty and Joe. 

“Hi, Dad!” they cried, with all rever- 
ence. 

They shrugged into their coats, seized 
a package of sandwiches apiece, and 
went out the front door, slamming it so 
hard that I thought the house might 
come down around my ears. 

I stood at the window watching them, 
trudging through the first intimations 
of spring on their way to Mass and 
Communion and school. 

A colossal question mark formed in 
my mind. “Why?” 

Why had the finger of God come out 
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The story of America’s leading es- 
sayist, who for sixty years reigned 
supreme in her field — a great Cath- 
olic writer. 


“Mr. Stokes has done a remarkably 
able biography. . . . He shows the 
facets of her thoughts, her interests 
and enthusiasms till at the close of 
the book we realize how well rounded 
in his portrait.’-—Boston Post. 
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Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FICTION 


for Catholic writers 
1949 


Three fellowships in fiction are 
again available to lay Catholic 
writers in 1949. Each fellowship 
amounts to $1,800, payable in 
12 monthly installments, $800 
of which will be in the nature 
of an outright award, and 
$1,000 an advance against roy- 
alties. The fellowships will be 
awarded on the basis of sample 
chapters and a complete synop- 
sis of the proposed novel. The 
finished manuscript must be in 
the hands of the publisher with- 
in one year after the granting 
of the fellowship. Write for 
complete information and ap- 
plication blank. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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of eternity and infinity and picked them 
out, unerringly? 

Why did they bear in their hearts the 
everlasting truth? 

Why did they receive, for their spiri- 
tual nourishment, the risen, living Son 
of God—when other children didn’t? 

Why? Why? Why? 

I know that the Spirit breathes where 
He will, but why does He will to 
breathe where He does? 

It’s all very well to say that Betty 
and Joe received the faith through the 
circumstance that their parents were 
Catholics—but why did the Spirit 
choose to breathe on us? 

And on our parents? Aad on their 
parents? And so on and on, back 
through nobody knows how many cen- 
turies? 

“The sins of the fathers will be 
visited upon the children even unto the 
seventh generation.” 

The loyalties of the fathers are 
handed down, too. Because some an- 
cestor of ours said to some tyrant: “No; 
it is better to obey God than man”— 
because of that, here were Betty and 


Joe, trudging along to Mass, to a 
Catholic school, and toward life ever- 
lasting. 


I felt like opening the door and run- 
ning after them. chills and fever and 
sore throat and all. I felt like croaking: 
“Oh, youngsters, if only you knew what 
wealth is yours! Cling to it—cling to 
it with every ounce of your strength, 
with every breath of your body!” 

I didn’t, because they wouldn’t have 
understood. [ sat down by the fireplace 
and read from the epistle and gospel 
for Low Sunday. which had inspired my 
thoughts: 


Dearly beloved. . . . It is the Spirit 
which testifies that Christ is the truth. 
... He that believes in the Son of God 
has the testimony of God in himsel}.... 

And Jesus said to him, Because thou 
hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast be- 
lieved: blessed are they that have not 
seen, and have believed. 

JosrerH A. Breic 





THEATRE 


THE ANNUAL NATHAN. Among the 
auxiliary divertissements of the theatre, 
none is more entertaining than George 
Jean Nathan’s Theatre Book of the 
Year, annually published by Alfred 
Knopf. The volume, which consists of 
Nathan’s critical comment on the pro- 
ductions of the preceding season, is in- 
variably a literary delicacy. After a 
good year, distinguished by a_half- 
dozen challenging plays, a couple of 
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mature comedies and at least one in. 
telligent and tuneful musical, the vol- 
ume is a pleasing cordial. After a sea. 
son of duds and gaucheries, Nathan’s 
deft prose and elfish humor are a com- 
pensation. 

The current volume, which sells for 
$4, covers the 1947-48 season. It is a 
good-looking book, with the author's 
picture on the dust-cover, looking like a 
man of distinction, except that he is 
not holding a tall highball with a Lord 
Calvert base. The first production men- 
tioned is The Medium, which opened 
May 1, 1947, and the concluding com- 
ment is on Inside U. S. A., which had 
its premiére April 30, 1948. Between 
his qualified approval of the former mu- 
sical and his limited endorsement of 
the latter, Nathan delivers himself of 
some of the juiciest humor since Mark 
Twain and the most sagacious theatrical 
analysis since Shaw’s dramatic reviews 
and essays. 

This book, like preceding volumes in 
the series, is a cornucopia of stage lore. 
equally helpful to the lay theatregoer 
looking for direction toward good 
drama, and to the young playwright 
eager to learn how to avoid the traps 
and pitfalls of the art. Nathan, of 
course, never poses as the professor or 
schoolmaster. He merely praises sound 
craftsmanship and points out the flaws 
in shoddy work, the former without 
kudos, the latter without spleen; and 
his faculty for distinguishing the meri- 
torious from the meretricious is almost 
uncanny. 

If there is any notable difference be- 
tween this volume and the five former 
ones, it is that the author shows a 
slight leaning toward mellowness, a 
tendency to digress into retrospective 
anecdote. His digressions, always in- 
teresting, frequently make passages of 
charming prose, sparkling with wit or 
bringing to light long forgotten gems 
of dramatic wisdom. Often—indeed, 
usually — a professional critic who 
writes three or four books on a subject 
begins to grow stale and _ repetitious. 
Nathan seems to have imbibed freely 
of a critical fountain of youth, the lo- 
cation of which his colleagues have 
never been able to discover; and his 
perception, while increasing in matur- 
ity, shows no sign of exhaustion. The 
author of twenty-six volumes on the 
theatre, he appears to possess an in- 
finite capacity for excelling himself; 
and his latest book invariably gives the 
reader the impression that here is his 
best. 

The man is not infallible, of course. 
nor does he pretend to be. One can 
frequently disagree with his opinions, 
but one is always bound to respect 
them, not merely because they are ex- 
pressed in facile and persuasive Eng- 
lish, but also because of their patent 
sincerity. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PRIZE RING. 
The almost simultaneous opening of 
The Set-Up (RKO) and Champion 
(United Artists), which administer 
equally sound drubbings to the great 
American sport of prize fighting and 
to audiences with tender sensibilities, 
also featured a little legal mayhem on 
the side, with the producer of the 
former suing the producer of the latter 
for alleged plagiarism. Aside from a 
sequence in both in which a group of 
gamblers beat up _ the respective 
“heroes” for refusing to throw a fight 
(which is the basis for the suit), the 
two films have in common only the 
fact that they are extremely well done 
and that their scathing indictment of 
the fight game rings uncomfortably 
true. 


THE SET-UP is the story of a failure. 
Its hero is a decent, rather stupid, over- 
age fighter (Robert Ryan), who has 
never progressed beyond preliminary 
bouts in squalid small towns. and 
whose ambition to qualify for the main 
event is plainly a pipe dream. The 
trouble with this as dramatic material 
is that it assigns a passive role to its 
central character. The only character 
with whose goal the audience can iden- 
tify itself is the fighter’s wife (Audrey 
Totter), who wants him to give up 
boxing before he is completely de- 
stroyed. On the night during which 
all the picture’s action takes place, 
outside circumstances combine in a 
particularly unpleasant way to bring 
about this result, but it is a negative 
victory on a sub-human level. By its 
realistic background of grimy dressing- 
rooms, punch-drunk fighters, corrupt 
managers, crooked gamblers and blood- 
thirsty spectators, the picture qualifies 
as an exposé which arouses pity and 
revulsion. but it lacks dramatic con- 
flict. 


CHAMPION, on the other hand, tells 
of a man who shaped his own destiny. 
Midge Kelly—played very well indeed 
by Kirk Douglas—was a heel. To say 
that he had brains, ambition and a kind 
of brute courage is to exhaust entirely 
his supply of virtues. Worldly success 
can be achieved in many other fields 
with his particular qualifications. but 
the prize ring offered his ruthless self- 
interest a broad scope. The story of 
his rise and fall, adapted from Ring 
Lardner’s famous short story, is a sav- 
age but engrossing one in which the 
ironic contrast between the mask of 
“the clean-living sportsman” created by 
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the newspaper stories and the man him- 
self is especially provocative and well- 
sustained. Too well sustained on oc- 
casion is an atmosphere of corruption 
and suggestiveness—most of which, 
however, was necessary to preserve the 
picture’s credibility. 


MY DREAM IS YOURS. The problem 
of surrounding a girl vocalist with 
enough plot to keep a feature picture 
going between songs has all but de- 
feated the writers assigned to it. They 
start out traditionally enough by in- 
troducing a struggling young singer 
(Doris Day) and providing her with a 
brash but clientless radio agent (Jack 
Carson). The next move is a series of 
montage shots of four tramping feet on 
the trail of a possible sponsor. The first 
audition fails because the girl sings a 
rhythm number whereas the sponsor 
(S. K. Zakall) is addicted to schmaltz. 
At the second tryout she produces 
properly dulcet tones but the gentle- 
man isn’t listening, which about ex- 
hausts this particular line of cross pur- 
poses. So the authors relent, and allow 
her to substitute one evening for an 
alcoholically indisposed radio star (Lee 
Bowman) thus catapulting her to fame 
and fortune a half hour before the pic- 
ture’s scheduled end. The intervening 
time is filled up with some anguished 
indecision over whether she loves the 


tippling crooner or her agent, neither 
of whom seems an ideal matrimonial 
bet. The agent wins. Adults who find 
the heroine’s romantic and professional 
problem less than absorbing may dis- 
cover something to their liking in the 
songs, the Technicolor, the comedy of 
Carson and Eve Arden or in a some- 
what irrelevant dream-sequence featur- 
ing Bugs Bunny, and the two principals 
in Easter Rabbit outfits. (Warner 
Brothers) Morra WALSH 
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IF THERE HAD BEEN TELEVISION 
in the ancient world .. . 

(Tim_E: first century A.D. PLace: the 
home of Nicodemus in Jerusalem. Ni- 
codemus enters a room where his 
daughter is watching a television pro- 
gram). 

Nicodemus (sitting) : What is on, Miri- 
am? 

Miriam: The program called “Jeru- 
salem Scenes.” It just started. 

(The director of the program appears 
on the scene.) 

Director: Friends, we’re now bringing 
you the streets adjoining the Temple. 
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the whole of the ‘sacred text. Repetition of parable references has been avoided. 
In this way the Word of God can speak freely to the human heart, unhindered 
by any human additions. The disadvantage of this strict rendering of the original 
text is that the narrative may here and there be less fluent, but this is a slight 
drawback compared with the advantage of possessing the pure Word of God 
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(Nicodemus and Miriam see the bust- 
ling throngs—artisans, scribes, mer- 
chants, Levites, Roman mercenaries in 
gleaming armor. They see pushcarts, 
camels, chariots weaving through the 
congested traffic.) 

Nicodemus (suddenly leaning for. 
ward) : Something’s happening, Miriam. 
... There’s a young man being arrested. 
(Guards are seen grasping ‘a young 
man. Curious crowds gather. The TV 
director halts the guards, addresses the 
young man.) 

Director: What’s the matter? 

Young man: They’re taking me to the 
Pharisees again. They’ve already 
grilled me twice, and my parents, too. 
Now they want to go over the whole 
thing again. 

Director: What whole thing? 

Young man: About how my blindness 
was cured. I was born blind and have 
been sightless all my life until two 
hours ago, when I was cured and saw 
things for the first time. 

Director: Who cured you? 

Young man: That man who is called 
Jesus. 

Director: Well, well. (He looks down 
the street.) Here they come now. (A 
group of Pharisees appears on the 
screen. Their leader addresses the 
young man.) 

Leader: Give glory to God. We know 
that this man, Jesus, is a sinner. 
Young man: If he be a sinner, I know 
not. One thing I know, that whereas I 
was blind, I now see. 

Leader: What did he to thee? How did 
he open thy eyes? 

Young man: I have told you already 
and you have heard. Why would you 
hear it again? Will you also become 
his disciples? 

Leader: Be thou his disciple; but we 
are the disciples of Moses. We know 
that God spoke to Moses, but as to this 
man, we know not from whence he is. 
Young man: Why, herein is a wonder- 
ful thing—that you know not from 
whence he is, and he hath opened my 
eyes. Now we know that God doth not 
hear sinners. . . . From the beginning 
of the world it hath not been heard 
that any man hath opened the eyes 
of one born blind. . . . Unless this man 
were of God, he could not do anything. 
Leader: Thou wast wholly born in sin, 
and dost thou teach us? . . . Get thee 
gone. (As the young man walks away, 
the TV director follows, keeps him on 
the screen. ... The young man meets 
Jesus.) 

Director: Friends, here is a remarkable 
scene. Jesus of Nazareth speaks to the 
one he just cured of blindness. 
Jesus (to the young man): Dost thou 
believe in the Son of God? 

Young man: Who is he, Lord, that I 
may believe in Him? 

Jesus: Thou hast both seen Him and 
it is He that talketh with thee. 
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Catholic Schools 
Prefer 
REPUBLIC BOOKS 


WORKBOOKS 


Fundamental Activities 


in Biology* 96¢ 


Fundamental Activities 


in Chemistry* 96¢ 


Fundamental Activities 


in General Science* $1.00 


Fundamental Activities 


in Physics* $1.00 


Laboratory Experiments 
in Chemistry 


60¢; With Tests, 65¢ 


Laboratory Experiments 
in Physics 


60¢; With Tests, 65¢ 


Basic Chemical Mathematics 
(Type Problems & Assignments) 
60¢; Free Key 


Guide to First Year Latin 36¢ 


*Free Tests and Teacher's Key 


CONCISE TEXTS 


American History 80¢ 


America and the World 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.75 


Basic Units in Chemistry 
Paper, 75¢; Cloth, $1.35 
With Regents Exams., 80¢ 


Basic Units in Physics 
Paper, 75¢; Cloth, $1.35 
With Regents Exams., 80¢ 


Mastery Units in Physics  60¢ 


Digest of High School 
Mathematics (Cloth) $2.25 


REVIEW DIGESTS 


A series of review booklets 
for high school science, mathe- 
matics, history, English; for 
grade school English, mathe- 


matics, social studies. 25¢ ea. 


Above are net school prices. 





REPUBLIC BOOK 
COMPANY, INC. 


115 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 











Young man: I believe, Lord. (He 
kneels before Jesus, bows his head 
low.) 

Nicodemus (turning the program off): 
Miriam, you have just seen God on the 
streets of Jerusalem. 

Joun A. TeomMey 


Britain revamps her system 
(Continued from page 123) 


The LEA must maintain voluntary 
schools, i.e., must pay all the costs of 
the day-to-day running of the school— 
stock, apparatus, furniture, inside re- 
pairs, teachers’ salaries, and half the 
cost of exterior repairs. Rooms used 
only for medical and meal purposes, 
the extension and upkeep of school 
playgrounds, the provision of necessary 
playing fields, must be paid for en- 
tirely by the LEA. 

3) Parents’ Rights: Section 76 of the 
Education Act of 1944 enunciates a 
principle of the utmost importance to 
voluntary school supporters. This 
“General Principles to be observed by 
the Ministers and by L. E. Authorities” 
states: 

In the exercise and performance of 
all powers and duties conferred 
and imposed on them by this Act, 
the Minister and the L.E. Authori- 
ties shall have regard to the gen- 
eral principle that, so far as is 
compatible with the provision of 
efficient instruction and training 
and the avoidance of unreasonable 
public expenditure, pupils are to 
be educated in accordance with the 
wishes of their parents. 


Hence Ministry of Education Pamphlet 
No. 2 on “The Educational System of 
England and Wales (1/-) states: 
The results of these provisions of 
the Act are not only to make avail- 
able the financial assistance needed 
by the voluntary schools to en- 
able their premises to be brought 
up to modern standards and enable 
these schools to play a full and 
effective part in the primary and 
secondary school system, but also 
to ensure that they retain liberty 
for the teaching of the tenets of 
the Church with which they are 
associated by teachers of their own 
faith. 
4) Control of Voluntary Schools: The 
control of voluntary schools exercised 
by the LEA is considerable. The LEA 
must see that they are up to building 
standards, must control secular educa- 
tion in voluntary schools, except in 
Aided Secondary Schools, decide the 
numbers and qualifications of teachers 
to be appointed in Aided Schools and 
appoint the teachers in Special Agree- 
ment Schools, subject to the provisions 
as to religious education and to Rules 
of Management and Articles of Govern- 
ment. The LEA can also provide free 
boarding education when they deem it 

















The St. Gregory 


Hymnal and 
Catholic 
Choirbook 


Compiled by 
Nicola A. Montani, K.C.S.S., 
Mus.D. 


Complete Edition $3.00 
Melody Edition _ 1.50 
Word Edition 50 











Send for catalogue of 
other publications 


St. Gregory Guild, Inc. 


1705 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 








‘Serenata 


Saint Mary's 
College 
of California 


Conducted by the Christian Bros. 





Invites You 
to California for 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 27 to AUGUST 6 


Resident and Non - Resident 
Students Accepted 


For Descriptive Folder, Write: 
Summer Session Director 


Saint Mary’s College 
California 
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PARENTS 


Be certain when you 
select a Summer camp 


for your child. Refer 





Camp Directory 


if 2 
to the AMERICA Camp Directory for the very finest 





of Catholic Camps. 

















FERNWOOD "3224" 


IN-THE-BERKSHIRES * 25th YEAR 
| Private camp for girls 6-16. Beautiful loca- 
| ‘tion, High, sunny campus. Private lake. 

All land and water sports, drama, dance, 

music, crafts. Church in walking distance. 

Fee $400. 


Booklet. 
H Grace Sullivan Seanlan, North a pad 
Gone. Tel.: Simsbury, Conn. 209 W 
in 





A Catholic Camp for Boys 8-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


ers well-rounded program of recreation 
po cultural activities. Ideally located in heart 
of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. 

j pF a riding, —< golf, Private 9-hole 
| eourse, Also baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, 
| trips. ‘aititade. 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
| end Boston. Modern equipment, Nurse. Alse 
| winter schosl, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write | 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 


| Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. | 


—CRANWELL— 

















CATHOLIC BOYS— 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


@ On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 

@ Established 12 years. 

@ Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 

@ All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 

@ Directed and supervised by owner. 

@ Season—June 28 to 7, = 

@ Enrollment limited to 75 bo 

or alo showing 

cAne SReBEUF | in pictures with 
full deseription of all facilities. 


Mr. Jj. Gordon Wright, director 


6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


r—— CAMP HLOND-——- 
(at Don Bosco) 
Ramsey, N. J. 


Ages: 8 to 14, 

Rates: $20 per week. 

Staff: Salesians of St. John Bosco 
(Phone: RAmsey 9-0066) 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, 
archery, hockey, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. 
chapel on grounds. 32nd _ year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos” 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 


tennis, 
Private 


Lynch, directors. 

















Camp L Re 


ball, gy ag 4 bexing, craftwork, movies, camp- 
ing ‘trips to Canada & mts., laundry, riding, necessary 
tutoring included in fee of $275. Scholarships avail- 
able. — pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at 
Quebec, Reg. nurse. No hay fever. Half-season en- 
rollments _ accepted. 

Directors: L. A. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn.; Rev. Fr. Townsend, Sacred Heart Univ. 





NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
50th SEASON 
$200 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS — Ages 6 to 16 — GIRLS 


MARQUETTE 
BOYS—29th SEASON 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-week Reservations 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision 
Transportation Included in All Fees 
(Boys) Fer Booklet 
JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion $7178 


SPRUCELAND 
GRANITE LAKE 
29th SEASON 


$225 for Season, $120 Per Month 


Write (Girls) 
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necessary and expedient. Through thei: 

own inspectors they can see to it the 
the voluntary schools are Providing 
efficient instruction and training. In ad. 
dition, the LEA have at their disposg} 
the public funds. These they can dis 
burse as they determine, and that is no 
always as justice or the law demand, 
Some LEA’s who do not like the vol. 
untary schools oppose the opening of 
new voluntary schools, refuse free 
transport of pupils to school, and re. 
fuse other permissible aids to volun. 
tary-school pupils. 

5) The Minister's Powers: The 
Minister of Education has vast power 
conferred on him by the Education 
Acts. He may accept or reject proposak 
for new voluntary schools; he decides 
whether schools are to be financially 
aided as Transferred, Substituted 
or Displaced Pupils schools. The 
Minister makes Articles of Government 
for voluntary secondary schools (the 
LEA makes Rules of Management for 
voluntary primary schools). He deter. 
mines disputes between the LEA and 
the managers or governors. He may 
make loans to the voluntary bodies for 
capital expenditure. He may also recog. 
nize as “efficient” and place in the 
Register independent schools which, 
after inspection by His Majesty’s In- 
spectors, are deemed to be up to re 
quired standards. 

The Minister rules mainly by the 
issue of Regulations, Circulars and 
Memoranda to the L.E. Authorities, 
These documents are formally laid be- 
fore Parliament, but they are not often 
discussed sufficiently. Between the 
LEA and the Minister a great and 
sufficient amount of control is exercised 
over the voluntary schools and the at- 
tempt to balance control and necessary 
freedom is made, but it is a delicate 
balance, easily disturbed. 

6) Independent Schools: The Non- 
Maintained Schools, those outside the 
Public System of Education, include 
schools which do not receive aid from 
public funds, and some which, though 
not maintained by the LEA’s, do re 
ceive grants directly from the Minister. 
The independent schools _ include 
the large and deservedly famous board 
ing schools and other smaller schook, 
all of which depend for sustenance up 
on the fees of pupils and the self-sacti- 
fice of their teachers, who are oftes 
members of teaching orders. From these 
schools, pupils in large numbers enter 
the universities and the learned profes 
sions. Without them the Catholic body 
and indeed the country would be the 
poorer. The Government’s attitude te 
wards those schools is thus stated in 4 
White Paper: 

While the State does not claim a 
monopoly in the conduct of educa- 
tion, it cannot divest itself of all 
responsibility for children whose 


parents prefer to have them edu- 
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cated at schools outside the public 
system. Such parents are entitled 
to assurance that independent 
schools of their choice are well- 
founded and staffed to fulfill their 
educational purposes. (White 
Paper Cmd. 6458 of 1943.) 


Hence such schools now have to be in- 

ed and registered, and must reach 
required standards of efficiency or be 
discontinued. Most of these schools 
have no trouble in being admitted to 
the Register. Others may have to be 
improved. Thereafter these registered 
independent schools are not subject to 
state or LEA control, but must send in 
required information and returns to the 
authorities. 

7) Direct Grant Schools: The Di- 
rect Grant Schools are not maintained 
schools within the Public System. Yet 
they receive direct grants from the 
Ministry of Education because of their 
immensely valuable contribution to the 
country. There are 166 Direct Grant 
Schools of Grammar School (academic 
secondary) type for about 78,000 pu- 
pils, including 77 schools which have 
7,300 boarders. Of these schools, Cath- 
olics have 54 Direct Grant Schools, 
with 25,000 pupils, including boarders, 
and about 1,300 teachers. They are 
staffed by the teaching orders and lay 
teachers, and depend for their suste- 
nance upon direct grants from the Min- 
istry, the fees of pupils and the con- 
tributions of the teaching orders who 
conduct them. Without such self- 
sacrificing contributions they could not 
continue to exist at their high standard 
of efficiency. 

At these schools the LEA of the 
area may annually require up to 50 
per cent of places in the entering class 
for Free Place pupils who have passed 
a qualifying examination for education 
of the Grammar School (secondary) 
type. Free Place pupils’ fees are paid 
by the LEA. Day pupils paying their 
own fees at such schools may obtain 
whole or part remission of fees, accord- 
ing to their parents’ income. The Min- 
istry of Education reimburses the 
school for the fees so remitted. These 
schools are eminently successful in- 
stitutions, and a great number of their 
pupils qualify for entrance to the uni- 
versities, the learned professions and 
the Civil Service. 

An important principle of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 and of Ministry of 
Education Regulations on “Scholar- 
ships and other Benefits” is that “every 
LEA may, for enabling pupils to take 
advantage without hardship to them- 
selves or their parents, of educational 
facilities available to them,” defray ex- 
Penses of pupils at Maintained 
Schools for school activities; and pay 
fees and expenses, wholly or in part, of 
pupils at Non-Maintained Schools 
such as Direct Grant and Independent 
Schools. : 


PROBLEMS FOR CATHOLICS 


Even if all the financial aids avail- 
able to Catholic Maintained Voluntary 
Schools and to pupils in “non-main- 
tained” schools are placed at our dis- 
posal, if neither the action of some un- 
sympathetic L.E. Authorities nor Regu- 
lation made under the Acts place un- 
necessary obstacles in our way, Cath- 
olics will have to bear unprecedented 
and impossible burdens to modernize 
existing schools and to make much- 
needed new provisions. At best we shall 
have to meet half the costs of exterior 
repairs of schools, of the rebuilding of 
Transferred and Substituted Schools, 
of accommodation for Displaced Pu- 
pils and of the improvement and mod- 
ernization of existing schools. We shall 
pay from half to a quarter of the build- 
ing of many new Special Agreement 
Schools, and the entire cost of the 
building of a great number of new 
schools to meet the needs of our grow- 
ing population and for new housing 
areas. This total burden will be un- 
bearable. 

Nor is that all. The compromise of 
1944 was thrust upon us on the assump- 
tion that building costs would be 35 
per cent above pre-war costs. This esti- 
mate is now shown to be ridiculous. 
A primary school which cost £40 per 
pupil-place in 1939 now costs £200 a 
place. A secondary school costing £80- 
£100 a place before 1939 now costs 
over £300 a place. As the Very Rev. 
Canon W. J. Wood, V.F., writes: 

This state of affairs will have to be 

put before the Government without 

delay and we must ask for a very 
considerable increase in the finan- 
cial aid given to us. There is no 
purpose in waiting in silence until 
the next election is near, for at any 
election some great world issue 
may sweep aside national questions 
such as the educational policy of 
the country. Our case is so strong, 
the burden so colossal, and the 
task of keeping pace with the ne- 

cessities of school building so im- 

portant, that we ought to be able 

to look for a considerable re- 
arrangement of the financial pro- 
visions of the 1944 Act (Clergy 

Review, March, 1949). 


Tue Just SoLution: SCOTLAND 


A just and logical solution of these 
problems was achieved in Scotland in 
1918. It is founded on the principle that 
the State should erect and fully main- 
tain all schools, denominational and un- 
denominational, entirely from public 
funds. In England and Wales the Scot- 
tish solution could easily be adopted. 





Welcome... 


We are proud that 
the National Catholic 
Education Association, 
in session in Philadelphia, 
again chooses The 
Bellevue-Stratford as 
headquarters. 


We hope that your meet- 
ing will be productive for 
your organization and 
pleasant for you. 


Bennett E. Tousley, 


Vice-President and General Manage: 


Catford 


BROAD AND WALNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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** New in face... Old in grace” 





16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 
HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY SERIES 
SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC SERIES 
To rent or buy, write for catalog. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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Food for bookworms 

Epiror: It was one of those good min- 
utes that occur once in a while in a 
teaching drudge’s life. 

We happened to be reviewing—on 
Ash Wednesday—the results of the 
Monday test on the “Prologue” of the 
Canterbury Tales. Part of the test had 
involved the identification of a number 
of the pilgrims by tag-lines taken from 
the text. A few of the boys had failed 
to recognize the Franklin from Chau- 
cer’s description of him as “Epicurus 
owene sone.” 

Reference to the “Prologue” had, of 
course, given the fumblers the right 
identification within a minute or two 
after the quiz, but it seemed worth 
while to probe a bit the erudition of 
the brighties by asking fora defini- 
tion of Epicurus’ “line” in philosophy. 
The answers were the usual ones—and 
they met Chaucer’s meaning well 
enough—that the Greek was the father 
of a doctrine that sensual pleasure, re- 
fined or gross, was the chief end of 
living. 

A corrective note. on the dangers 
of misinterpreting the teaching of the 
ascetical philosopher and his early fol- 
lowers (with a glance at the careful 
“erroneously” bracketed in their dic- 
tionary’s definition of “epicure”) car- 
ried us on to an inquiry as to the pos- 
sibility that quite another kind of doc- 
trine of pleasure had attached itself to, 
and had appropriated the authority of, 
the decent old pagan gentleman. A lit- 
tle dredging brought up recollections 
of the saying: “Eat, drink, and be mer- 
ry, for tomorrow ye die.” 

Then someone came up with a note 
on Herodotus’ description of the 
Egyptian custom of having slaves make 
wired skeletons dance before the eyes 
of guests at banquets, with urgent ex- 
hortations to make the most of their 
time for pleasure, and that seemed 
erudition enough on that point for the 
moment. 

There the students were, most of 
them, with the black blobs of ash on 
their eight-o’clock morning faces. Had 
the talk of the last few minutes illum- 
inated the meaning of the memorandum 
they had carried on their foreheads 
from church or chapel an hour ago? 
The chance to invite them to a realiza- 
tion of an idea of no small historical 
as well as personal importance was not 
to be foregone. 

The thing managed itself easily 
enough. Word-slick volunteers were 
equal to repeating the words recited by 
the priest as he applies the ashes, but 
it took one of those sound C-plus boys 
to say with a grin: “ ‘Remember man 
that thou art dust’—for tomorrow you 
live.” 

I had made a realization, too. A 
C-plus man? 


Washington, D. C. W. J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Are Catholics consistent? 
Epitor: Are Catholics consistent? No, 
we are not. 

“The Swedish Lutherans impose re- 
strictions upon Catholics” (see Am. 
3/12/49 p. 618). Since when do Catho- 
lics follow the example of Swedish 
Lutherans? The question is whether it 
is right or wrong for Catholic Spanish 
law in any way to restrict the practice 
of another religion. According to my 
knowledge of Catholicism, it is definite- 
ly contrary to our teaching—and wrong. 

How are the truths of Catholicism 
ever to be accepted as truths unless 


_ every wrong that is associated with the 


Church is righted, and unless we give 
as much publicity to wrongs committed 
by Catholics as we give to wrongs per- 
petrated against us? 
(Sct.) KennetH LIvienTHAL 
Scott Air Force Base, II]. 


Anniversary message 

Epitor: I am just back at my desk 
after an extended absence. It is evi- 
dent that the deadline for your anni- 
versary issue has come and gone, and I] 
am sorry, for I would have been very 
glad indeed to put on the record the 
fact that I find America both a valu- 
able and interesting publication—use- 
ful to me professionally and as a citi- 
zen who seeks informed and critical 
comment on events of the day. 

I would have gone on to say that I 
have the highest regard for Father Ben 
Masse and AMeErica’s coverage of labor 
matters, a field in which its objectivity 
and high moral standards are to be 
prized. Mertyn S. PirTZzELe, 

Labor Editor, Business Week 

New York, N. Y. 


Comrades among the artists 


Epitor: By this time American Catho- 
lics know who were the key figures 
in America sponsoring the recent 
Peace (?) Congress at the Waldorf. 
If any memories need refreshing, pho- 
tos of fifty of the leading acrobats ap- 
pear in Life (4/4/48). Some of them 
are sculptors, astronomers, physicists. 
We can do nothing about them. But 
some of them are authors, actors, poets. 
We can do something about them. 
Now that we know that a sizable part 
of their earnings go to support a doc- 
trine which aims at nothing less than 
the extermination of Catholicism, why 
should we add to their prosperity? 
Why buy their books or see their plays? 
Of course we shall be accused of big- 
otry, prejudice and a lot of other nice 


1949 


things. I submit, however, that we did | 
not raise the issue; they did. Indeed, | 
some of these sponsors are better 
known for their hatred of Catholicism 
than they are for their love of commun. 
ism. One of the simplest ways to in. 
dicate that we know what is going on 
is to withdraw our support—however 
indirect—of those who are not with us _ 
in the battle for survival. q 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
L. Gosso, M.D. 
Postal rates 4 
Epitor: With reference to your edi- | 
torial on the postal-rates issue (AM, _ 
4/2/49), it occurs to this writer that © 
some of the expense of the Post Office 
Department could be cut by eliminating 
new stamp issues. 
For the past several years it seems — 
that a new commemorative stamp shows 
up on letters about every week. 
If some publicity were given to these 
new stamps it might curtail a needless 
waste of taxpayers’ money and thus 
prevent an increase in second-class 
postal rates. Some data on the cost 
may prove illuminating. 
Ricuarp C. Lawtor 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor: I share your interest in pro- 
tecting the mailing privileges so vital to 
periodicals like America. However, 1 
cannot agree with the Hoover Commis- 
sion that the determination of postal 
rates by Congress need extend to third. 
and fourth-class mail. I am under the’ 
impression that the losses sustained by 
the Federal Government on mail in 
these categories are gains for the mail- | 
order houses rather than for the public, 

By all means, continue to promote the 
spending of first-class-mail profits on 
second-class-mail subsidies, but not on- 
third- and fourth-class mail—except 
possibly books. 

Rosert F. Ke tty, S.J. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Correction 
Epitor: Through an error, the name of | 
the Jesuit who first suggested that your 
weekly be called “America” appeared” 
in my letter (Am. 4/16, p. 36) a8 
Father Francis Gannon. It should have 
been Thomas Gannon. And he was it* 
structor of the young Jesuit priests 
making their Tertianship at St. Am 
drew-on-Hudson, not “Father Minister.” 
Your anniversary issue is massive 
and attractive. Congratulations! 
F. P. Donnety, S.J. _ 
New York, N. Y. 








